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Introduction. The Bible 


1. Methods of Bible Study. — Microscopic study of the Bible 
is the study of sm^ler portions, such as single verses, or parts 
of chapters. Many sermons adopt this method. It is good for 
many purposes. But it fails to give the larger views of Bible 
history that the teacher needs for effective work. The telescopic 
method takes in large sections of the Word, and considers them 
in their relation to the whole of revelation. This is the method 
that will be adopted in these studies. 
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2. To assist in the study of a general survey of Bible history, 
we give as a memory outline above a chart of the centuries 
between Adam and Christ. We use in this the chronology in our 
Bibles, not because it is correct, but because scholars have not 
yet agreed on a better, especially for the ages before Abraham. 

All the names are well-known but that of Jared, and his is put 
in merely to mark the close of the first half -millennium. Memorize 
these names so that you can reproduce the chart without looking 
at the book. This exercise of memory will enable you to locate 
the chief events of Bible history roughly in their appropriate 
chronological environment. Are you reading about any event 
in the wanderings of Israel? Of course you are between the 
letters M. and S. Is it a story of Elijah that you are studying? 
Then the event must lie between the letters S. and Z. The 
biography of Nehemiah? It must lie to the right of the letter Z. 

3. One peculiarity of the Bible narrative is that at times 
it is quite diffuse, and covers much space on the sacred page, 
while at other times it is most highly condensed. For example, 
the first twelve chapters of Genesis cover over 2000 years at 
the lowest computation. All the rest of Genesis (thirty-eight 
chapters) covers the lives of four men, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Joseph. The first chapter of Exodus covers centuries 
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while all the rest of Exodus, all of Leviticus, all of Numbers and 
all of Deuteronomy cover only forty years. Surely there must 
be some good reason for this. Again, two chapters in Matthew 
and two in Luke cover thirty years of our Lord’s life, while all 
the rest of the four Gospels cover only three and a half years. 

4 . Another peculiarity of the Word is that the miraculous 
element is very unevenly distributed. At times miracles abound, 
and at other times they are but few in number. In the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis, covering more than 2000 years, there 
are few miracles, outside of those of the creation. But in the 
period after that, covered by the four great Patriarchs, we find 
more miracles than before. 

During the Mosaic period, beginning with Exodus 2, we find 
that miracles begin to multiply as never before. For instance, God 
fed his people for forty years (except on the Sabbath) with manna. 
Again, in the times of Elijah and Elisha, the narrative amplifies, 
and the miracles multiply. And once more when we oome to the 
Messianic period, as exemplified in the story of Christ, the narra- 
tive becomes fourfold, and the miracles multiply as never before. 
What is the reason for this amplification of narrative and simul- 
taneous multiplication of the miraculous? It is because these 
periods were exceptionally significant. In them God was trying 
to teach men lessons of peculiar importance. So he led the 
writers to tell the story more in full, and he himself emphasized 
the teaching by his own Divine interposition. 

5 . In the Patriarchal period God was calling out him who 
was to be the founder of that people which was to preserve God’s 
law through the ages, and from whom at last was to come Jesus, 
the Redeemer of the world. This was a most important period, 
and one with which we might well become acquainted. 

6 . In the Mosaic period God was bringing out his people 
from bondage and was giving to them laws that were to shape 
their national life for all time. He was also giving to them a 
typology in high priest, tabernacle, and sacrifice that was to lead 
them in the way of truth until, in the fulness of the time, he was to 
come who was the fulfilment of both law and type, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Lamb of God, and the Son of God. 

7 . In the period of Elijah and his great pupil, Elisdi^, 
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God was making a great effort to call back to himself Israel, or 
the Northern Kingdom, which had been led into gross idolatry 
by Jeroboam, and later by Ahab. 

8. In the Messianic period God was fulfilling all that he 
had promised from the beginning as to a Redeemer who was to 
come. He who had spoken to the fathers through the prophets, 
and the various types, was now to speak to men through the 
person of his Son. Good reason then why, at the four periods 
to which we have called attention, God should provide that the 
narrative should be more full than at other times, and that 
simultaneously there should be the marked intervention of the 
miraculous, to prove that God was truly speaking to men, and 
giving them divine directions as to how to act, and what to believe. 

9, It follows, then, that there are four periods to which we 
should pay especial attention, as being of unusual importance, 
and these are the Patriarchal period, the Mosaic period, the 
period of Elijah and Elisha, and the period of the Messiah. If 
the student be welh, posted as to the occurrences during these 
periods, and their teaching, he will have at least a good working 
outline of the whole of the Bible history in its most important 
developments. To emphasize these periods we have added on 
the chart in the Memory Outline the dots that will be seen, 
multiplying them at each period somewhat in proportion to the 
multiplication of the miraculous element in the narrative. 

Test Questions 

What two ways are there of studying the Bible? 

What advantage is. there for our purposes in the second method? 

Give the nine names that divide the Old Testament times into 
periods of five centuries each. 

What chronological peculiarity do we find in the Bible nar- 
rative? 

Give some examples of this. (Pick out other instances of 
this yourself.) 

What peculiarity do we find in the distribution of the miracles? 

Name the four periods in which the narrative amplifies and 
at the same time the miracles multiply. 



Lesson x 

The Old Testament Division 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

Prelude* — The story of creation (Gen. i, 2). God was 
the author of all and no idolatry was to be permitted. 

First Period. — Adam, the first man; sinned and fell 
(Gen. 3). 

Second Period. — Noah, the head of a family, saved in the ark 
from a devastating flood; a new beginning for the human 
race, followed by another failure (Gen. 6, 7, 8). The tower 
of Babel (Gen. 11 : 4). Confusion of tongues (Gen. ii : 5-9). 

Third Period. — ^The chosen family, under Abraham, broadens 
to tribal life. The descent to Egypt (Gen. 46). Pros- 
perity (Gen. 47 ; ii), followed by oppression (Exod. i : 8- 
22). Moses the deliverer (Exod. 3 : i— ii). The march 
out of Egypt (Exod. 12). Legislation at Mount ^Sinai 
(Exod. 20). Entry into Canaan (Josh. 1-4). Times of 
the Judges. (Judg. i to 21). 

Fourth Period. — Three kings in all Israel — Saul, David, 
Solomon (i Sam. 10 to i Kings 12). The divided kingdom. 

Fifth Period. — The captivity 
(2 Kings 25). The return. 

Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Leading Names.-»-First and 
Second periods — Adam, 

Noah; Third period — Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 

Moses, Joshua, Samuel; 

Fourth period — Saul, David, 

Hezekiah, Josiah, Elijah, 

Elisha, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 

Amos, Hosea; Fifth period — 

Zerubbabel, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. 

TIME. — From an unknown time to about 400 B. C. 

LANDS. — Armenia, Chaldea, Palestine, Egypt, Persia. 

.*4 
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BIORIFICANCE OF EVENTS.— The Old Testament begins with 
a statement of the creation; tells of the introduction of man, 
“made in the image of God“; records the downfall of man 
and God's many efforts to redeem him; recites the incidents 
of God's dealings with chosen individuals, selected families 
and a particular nation; continues with this nation sepa- 
rated into two parts and held captive by a foreign power, 
and closes with the return of a part of Judah. With the 
entrance of sin came the promise of salvation through 
one who should come out of the chosen (Jewish) nation. 

The Old Testament Preview 

Noth. — The Chronology used throughout is based on 
“The Dated Events of the Old Testament," 
by Willis Judson Beecher. 

!• Two Great Divisions. — In biblical history there are two 
great divisions, that^of the Old Testament and that of the New 
Testament. It is well to have clear outlines in our minds with 
regard to the great outstanding characteristics of these periods. 
In making these divisions into the periods that follow we have no 
“Thus saith the Lord" for our guidance, but use the best common 
sense that we have. Others might make a different division, 
but we give that below as at the least suggestive. 

2. Prelude. — The great, prelude of creation. Here we are 
told that all things find their origin in God. This .teaching is 
in contradistinction to the claim that matter is eternal. It also 
denies the doctrine that the world was made by chance. It 
places the beginning of all things seen in the power of One who 
is from eternity to eternity. This satisfies the cravings of the 
human heart as no other teaching does. 

3. First Period. — Adam to Noah. Here we have the first 
stage in the drama of human history. In it we find the begin- 
nings of the human race, of sin, and of redemption. Three most 
important beginnings. It is covered by Genesis 2 to 5 inclusive 
It is marked by total failure on the part of man. “Every imagi- 
nation of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually" 
(Qea. 6: 5). Man proved himself recreant to God’s holy law. 
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4 . Second Period. — ^Noah to Abraham. Chapters 6 to is. 
God makes a new beginning with the family of Noah. But, 
as before, man proves himself disobedient and faithless to his 
God. We find a great civilization, but little godliness. For 
the second time man proves a failure, so far as obedience to God’s 
law is concerned, Man in his pride says, “Come, let us build,” 
while God on his part says, “Come, let us confound” (Gen. 11:4 
and 7). 

But little space is given in the Bible to these two periods, for 
they are in reality preliminary to the third, which is of vastly 
more importance than the two put together. 

5 . Third Period. — Abraham to Kings. Genesis 12 through 
to I Samuel 9. This is a most important period. Here God 
changes his method of treating man. From henceforth he will 
chiefly communicate truth to mankind through a chosen family 
and nation. Not. that no man outside of this circle can know 
God’s will, but that especially through Abraham and his seed 
God chooses to make his will known, until, in the fulness of time, 
Jesus, the son of Abraham according to the flesh, shall come and 
reveal clearly God’s 10 ve and redemption to men. 

In this section we have the story of the patriarchal family, 
first coming out of Ur of the Chaldees, and living for a while in 
Canaan. Then they go down to Egypt, and at last are oppressed. 
After being welded together in the furnace of afiSiction they 
arc brought out with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm, and 
in the wilderness they receive the law of God through their great 
leader, Moses. Here too they learn the way of acceptable 
worship, and are prepared for entry into the Land of Promise. 
Then follows the conquest of the land under Moses’ successor, 
Joshua.* Now comes the period of the Judges, when God rules 
his people directly through these divinely called men. This 
is easily seen to be a most important period. All this time 
Israel only is monotheistic (believing in one God), but all the 
other nations of the earth are groszy idolatrous. During this 
period we see that so long as God’s chosen people obey him 
they prosper, while as soon as they disobey disasters begin to 
multiply. 

In this period, too, was given that legi^ation which has been 
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the foundation of all the legislation of civilized nations from 
that time to this. Here also we have the foundations of that 
system of types that culminated in Jesus, great David’s greater 
Son. Sacrifice, high priest, tabernacle, here have their origin 
or their development. In all the history of the world up to that 
time there was no period so fraught with blessings for mankind 
as was this period. 

6. Fourth Period. — ^Kings to captivity, i Samuel 9 to 
2 Kings 25. This may be divided into two parts: 

(1) The united monarchy. This lasted one hundred and 
twenty years, and had three kings, Saul, David, Solomon. Saul 
brought something of order out of national chaos. David 
carried this still farther and made Israel truly a great nation. 
Solomon, however, through too much luxury and many political 
alliances, sowed the seeds of national decay. 

(2) Now comes the division of the monarchy, brought on by 
the folly of Rehoboam, Solomon’s son. Because of his refusal 
to lighten the heavy taxes, ten tribes revolted and established 
a kingdom under Jeroboam. Ever after this they were known 
as Israel, also called by us the Northern Kingdom. The King' 
dom of Judah is also known as the Southern Kingdom. 

Israel, or the Northern Kingdom went from the worship of 
the golden calves to that of Baal, and continued on the down- 
ward course until they went into captivity. They had only 
one good king, named Jehu, and he was none too good. 

Judah, or the Southern Kingdom fared somewhat better, though 
even here there was much idolatry. At last Judah too went into 
captivity, on account of its sin. It is most suggestive to com- 
pare the triumphant entry of Israel into the land, and its shame- 
ful exit in chains and tears. It was all brought about through 
abandoning the God of Abraham. There are some in modern 
days who claim that Israel had naturally a monotheistic 
tendency, and on that account slowly worked its way out of poly- 
theism into monotheism. The writer does not so read the his- 
tory, but finds that Israel had an inveterate tendency to poly- 
theism, and that God only cured it of this sin through the sorrows 
of the captivity. 

7. Fifth Period. — Captivity and return. Read Ezra and 
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Nehemiah. This is not a period of great glory, like that of 
Solomon's reign. But it is a period most remarkable on account 
of the fact that Judah was now strictly monotheistic, and from 
that day to this, over two thousand years, it has remained so. 
In the furnace fires of captivity God cured his people once and 
forever of their besetting sin, idolatry. This is a most remark- 
able fact, for the nations into which they went as captives were 
themselves totally idolatrous. 

In this period comes the building of the second temple, the 
reform under Ezra, and the building of the walls of Jerusalem, 
under Nehemiah, 

8. Now the story closes for four centuries and does not open 
until the New Testament times (with which we shall deal later 
on) begin. 

Test Questions 

1. Into what two great divisions is the Bible divided? 

2. Give the theme of the Prelude to the Old Testament. 

3. Give the extent of the first period. 

4. What was its outcome? 

5. Give the extent of the second period. 

6. In what moral condition did its termination find mankind? 

7. From whom to whom did the third period reach ? 

8. What change in God’s method of revelation did the third 
period manifest? 

9. With what family did God begin now to deal more specifi- 
cally? 

10. Where did family life merge into nattenaJ life? 

11. What two important phases of divine revelation did this 
period include? 

12. Give the limits of the fourth period. 

13. Give the two divisions of period four. 

14. Give the cause of the division of the United Kingdom. 

15. What was the course of history in the Northern Kingdom? 

16. What course did history take in the Southern Kingdom? 

17. Give the two prominent features of period five. 

18. What marked change had come over Judah between the 
captivity and the return? 

19. Give the great names that are prominent in the several 
periods into which we have divided the Old Testament times. 
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From Creation to Abraham 

Old Testament Division— Prelude, First Period, Second Period 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS 
Prelude. 

Account of the Creation.— The creation days: Light (Gen, 
I : 3“5); firmament (i : 6-8); land and water separated, 
vegetation (i :9-i3); heavenly bodies — sun, moon, stars 
(i : 14-19) ; fish, birds and animals (i : 19-25) ; man (i : 26-31). 
First Period. 

Creation of Man. — Man made in God’s image (Gen 1 : 27) ; 
creation of Eve (Gen. 2 : 21, 22). Entrance of sin 
and the fall (3:1-6); Cain, son of Adam and Eve, killed his 
brother Abel (4 : 3-8). 

Second Period. 

The Flood. — The prevalence of wickedness (Gen. 6: 5) caused 
God to destroy the population of the world by flood, with the 
exception of Noah, his family, and selected animals (Gen. 
6-8). God made a covenant with Noah not to destroy the 
people again by flood (9 * 8- 

17)- 

The Tower of Babel.— The 

wickedness in th^ heart of 
men found expression in 
the building of the great 
tower of Babel, and the 
punishment therefor was 
the confusion of tongues 

(ii ;i-9). 

TIME. — From an unknown time 
to 1928 B. C. 

PLACES. — Garden of Eden, Western Asia, Babylon. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF EVENTS.— The creative period marks 
God as the supreme author of the universe and of its inhabi- 
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tants; sinless at first, man falls, and begins the battle with 
evil which shall cease only with the ultimate complete 
triumph of Christ, the Redeemer. The flood marks the first 
of a series of tremendous efforts to save the world from the 
thraldom of sin. 

Before the Chosen Family 

9. Prelude. — This is the beginning of all things, and well 
suits the cravings of the human mind. It says, “In the begin- 
ning God created.’* This beginning does not go as far back as 
that of John i : i, for that antedates creation and points to a 
beginning before God created. That is, John sweeps back to 
that beginning when as yet there was none but God. If this 
statement of Genesis i ; i is compared with creation myths 
as found among other nations, it will at once be seen to be far 
grander and more in accord with our best thoughts of the divine 
activity. Unbelief may say, “In the beginning matter,” or “in 
the beginning force,” but that does not satisfy the human heart 
as do the words of the sacred writer. 

In this beginning we see the origin of all things. Genesis 
means “beginnings,” and in this book we find the beginnings 
of matter, of vegetable life, of animal life, of man, of sin, 
of sacrifice, of material civilization, of the Covenant People, and 
of Redemption. Truly a wonderful book. Well has it been said 
that Genesis enfolds all that the rest of the Bible unfolds** In this 
book: we find the germ of all that is to follow. If we would know 
the inner significance of all that we find in Genesis we must look 
to Revelation. 

10. Period One,; — Adam to Noah. Here comes the story of 
the creation of man. Innocent he was at the first, but in the 
trial to which he is brought, man fails, and disobeys. As sinner, 
he now hides from the face of God, and has to be sought out by 
his heavenly Father. Sin created a barrier between God the 
Holy One and man the sinner. Then it is that God begins his 
work of redemption, and in Genesis 3 : 15 we see the first 
promise of that redemption that is to be fulfilled in Jesus in later 
days. In this period we see the first sacrifice, and in it, too, we 
come across the full fruitage of hatred, which culminated in 
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murder. Man proves to be a sad failure, and the record is that 
God looks down from heaven to see how man is acting. “And 
Jehovah saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually** (Gen. 6 : 5 ). From that day to this, man 
when left to himself reproduces this picture, as may be seen in 
those lands where there is no light of the gospel of the grace of 
God. 

The chief characters of this period are Adam and Eve, 
Cain and Abel, Enoch, who “walked with God: and he was 
not; for God took him,** Noah and his three sons — Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. 

11 . Period Two. — This lasts from Noah to Abraham. God 
blots out the human race as it then existed and begins it anew. 
So far, all that we know of the human race lived in the Euphrates 
valley, and all modern research confirms the Bible statement with 
regard to this. It need not be maintained that the flood was 
universal, in the sense that it covered the whole world, as we 
now know it. All that is needful to believe is that the “known 
world** was subject to a devastating flood that caused the human 
race to perish, with the exception of Noah and his family. 
Warned by God Noah builds the ark, and embarks in it. The 
rains descend and the fountains of the great deep are broken 
up, and the land is submerged. In due time, the rains cease, 
and the floods dry up, and Noah sends out first a raven, which 
returns not. Then he sends out a dove, which comes back to 
the ark, not finding any resting-place. In seven days he sends 
out another dove, which returns bringing an olive-leaf in her 
mouth. The third time he sends forth a dove, which returns 
not. Then in due time Noah goes forth from the ark, which 
had rested on Mount Ararat in Armenia. 

12 . Now follows the beautiful story of the sacrifice that Noah 
offers, and the promise of God never again to send a deluge on 
the earth. This promise is confirmed by the symbol of the rain- 
bow. Of course there had been rainbows before this, but this 
time God takes the rainbow and makes it a symbol of his mercy 
to sinful man. 

13. The Tower of Babel. — In this period there is a great 
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advance in civilization, as may be seen by a careful reading 
of Genesis lo : 1-32. Cities are built and nations are founded 
by the descendants of the Patriarch Noah. But the evil tendency 
of the human heart again shows itself, and the pride of man’s 
achievement fills the heart of the descendants of Noah. Then 
comes the story of the tower of Babel, and in this we read most 
significantly, “And they said. Come, let us build.” To this 
God’s reply is “Come, let us confound.” Man’s pride is to be 
abased, and put to confusion. So the human race is scattered 
abroad and its cherished plans are broken up. For the second 
time, man is seen to be a failure, and there is call for another 
way of dealing with the race if the truth is to be preserved. This 
third beginning is to be found in Period Three, with which our 
next lesson will deal. 


Test Questions 

1. State how the Gospel of John has a sweep farther back 
even than Genesis 1:1. 

2. What beginnings may we find in the book of Genesis? 

3. How does man act toward God, as soon as he transgresses 
his law? 

4. Wliere do we find the beginning of the story of redemp- 
tion? 

5. Give the names of the chief actors in this first period of 
Bible history. 

6. Give the divine estimate of the moral condition of man 
before the flood. 

7. Where does the Bible place the story of the beginnings 
of the human race? 

8. Give the story of the building of the ark and of the flood. 

9. In the second period, what may we say of civilization? 
How did its magnitude show itself? 

10. Give the record of the scattering of the human race. 

11. Was the second trial of man any more successful than 
the first, regarded from the religious standpoint? 
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From Abraham to Jacob 

Old Testament Division— Third Period 

LEADING PERSONS 

Abraham. — Lived in Ur of the Chaldees. Called by God to 
leave country and home and kindred to go to Canaan, the 
promised land (Gen. 12 : i to 25 : ii). 

Isaac. — Son of Abraham (Gen 21). Proposed as a sacrifice 
(Gen. 22 : 1-19). Married Rebekah (Gen. 24). 

Esau. — Son of Isaac. Sold his birthright to his brother 
(Gen. 25 : 27-34). 

Jacob. — Son of Isaac. By a trick secured his father’s parting 
blessing, to which Esau was entitled (Gen. 27 : 1-45). 
Journeyed in search of a wife, and married (Gen. 28: 10 to 
3x : 16). Returned and was forgiven by Esau (Gen. 31:17 
to 33 : 20). His name changed to Israel and he became 
the father of the Jewish nation (Gen. 35:9-15). Had 
twelve sons, who become the heads of the Twelve Tribes 
of Israel (Gen. 35 : 23-27). 

TIME. — 1928 B. C. to the birth 
of Joseph, 1752 B. C. 

PLACES. — Ur of Chaldees, 

Canaan, Egypt. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF EVENTS. 

— With Abraham God began 
acourseof dealings with man 
which continued for about 
two thousand years. Setting 
apart Abraham with his 
family was really the begin- 
ning of the chosen nation, 
although thenational life did 
not begin until after the escape from Egypt (see Lesson 5), 
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Abraham, the Father of the Faithful 

14. The Bible Deals Largely in Biographies. — If you know 
well the stories of the great Patriarchs, you know the best part of 
Genesis. Again, if you know the stories of - Moses, Joshua, 
Gideon, Samuel, David, you will have mastered most of the history 
of Israel from Exodus through 2 Samuel. This is the reason why 
in these lessons we deal so largely with Bible biographies. 

15. Abraham. — Abraham was one of the greatest men in all 
history. He was the founder of that people through whom we 
have received all of the Bible, excepting only what Luke, the 
beloved Physician, has given us. This of itself is no small 
distinction. But more. He is the great progenitor of him whom 
we know as the Messiah and the world’s Redeemer. 

16. Abraham and his Call. — The call came to him in his 
home in Ur of the Chaldees. Exactly in what way it came we are 
not told. It may have been an inward call, such as believers to 
this day have at times. Bear in mind that Abraham’s ancestors 
were idolaters, and that the land in which he lived was totally 
idolatrous. 

This call was twofold. It was a call “out of,’’ and a call 
“in to.” Out of home and family and religious antecedent. 
In to a new environment geographically, socially, religiously. 

This call he obeyed at once, and forth he went, not knowing 
his ultimate destination. At Haran he paused until the death 
of his father. Then on he went. How he knew what direction 
to take we are not told. It may have been that he pushed for- 
ward as the migrating bird pushes ahead, driven by a kind of 
inward impulse, blindly but surely. This at least is my idea. 

17. Abraham and thft Land. — At last Abraham comes to 
Shechem, and there for the first time God tells him that this is 
the land of which he had spoken. There, for the first time in 
that land, an altar was raised to the true God. From that day 
to this, and to the end of time, that land and the Chosen People 
have been and will be identified. 

18. Abraham and Egypt. — Driven by famine, the Patri^ch 
goes down to Egypt. There is no record that he was divinely 
guided in this, and from the fact that there he gets into trouble, 
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and that God does not appear to him at all in^^fp)t, we may 
infer that this was not any part of the iivine God does 

not appear to his servant again until he returns to the Land, 
and builds his altar “where it was at the first** (Gen. 13. 1-18). 

15 ). Abraham and Lot. — Lot was Abraham* s nephew. His 
character differs widely from that of his uncle. Mark, in his 
dealings with his greedy nephew, the grandeur of the Patriarch’s 
character. As the land cannot “bear** the two sets of flocks, 
Abraham gives Lot the first choice of the land, and declares that 
he will take what Lot leaves. This is not after the manner of 
the “natural man.** Decency would have led Lot to decline 
his uncle’s generous offer. But Lot was not decent, and so 
seized all that he could. In the end this led to Lot’s ruin. It 
is most suggestive to note the steps in Lot’s career. First he 
pitched his tent “towards” Sodom. Then we find him “in” 
Sodom. Then he sits in “the gate” of Sodom — that is, he has 
become a prominent man in that accursed city. Soon we see 
him involved in the overthrow of Sodom by the four kings. 
Still he returns to that city, after his rescue by his uncle. And 
at last he has to escape from its final ruin, penniless. We read 
in 2 Peter 2 : 7 that Lot was vexed with the wicked life of the 
Sodomites. It has always seemed a pity that he was not suffi- 
ciently vexed to get out from the city, bag and baggage, long 
before he did. 

Again look at Abraham when he had gained the victory over 
the kings as told in Genesis 14. How grandly he stands, refusing 
to touch what comes from Sodom from a thread to a shoe latchet. 
By the laws of war in that time all the “loot” was his. But he 
would not touch it. Bear in mind that this was 2000 years 
before the Golden Rule was given, yet here we have a man 
exemplifying it grandly. What a contrast between Abraham 
and some of the troops in modem sieges, where they have seized 
all that they could lay their hands on. This was nearly 2000 years 
after Jesus uttered the Golden Rule. Who was more truly 
Christ-like, Abraham, 2000 B. C., or we, 2000 A. D.? 

20. Abraham and Hagar. — The Patriarch was not a perfect 
man. He sinned in Egypt (Gen. 12: ia-20), and again, as told in 
Genesis 20; 1-16. Aarain. his faith in God’s nromise that he should 
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Ishmael WJ^ 'IK)rn/ It is most suggestive that from Ishmael, 
who was not a ** child of faith,** sprang in later days 
Muhammad the great tof Jesus Christ, who came 

from Abraham through IsaS^rne ‘“^child of faith.** 

21. Abraham and Isaac.—Tp understand the command of* 
God in relation to the sacrifice of Isaac, we must bear in mind 
the customs of those days in Canaan. As we now know, through ■ 
excavations in that land, human sacrifices were common. 
Remembering this, my own impression is that God intended to 
teach his servant two things by this command. First, that all 
human sacrifices were abhorrent to God; and second, that his 
obedience must be unquestioning. God never intended that 
Isaac should be sacrificed. This is apparent frdm the whole 
narrative. His command was a “test** of the utter obedience 
of the Patriarch. This test Abraham met grandly. He was 
willing to trust God to the last, though he could not see the 
reason why. Then God showed him that his son was not to be 
sacrificed, and provided in Isaac*s place a ram for an offering. 

The story of procuring a wife for Isaac is truly oriental in its 
setting. But bear in mind, it was accompanied with prayer. 
Though it is not in accord with Western methods of courtdiip, 
it turned out quite as well as many modem marriages made after 
the custom of twentieth century “society.** 

22 . Abraham and Sodom. — ^Here again we have this man 
m a grand light. He pleads for Sodom, and that, in spite of 
its utter worthlessness. But there are not in all of Sodom 
twenty righteou^Aen to be found. Tot*s family even, merely 
scoff at him, and refuse to believe his warning. It is most 
suggestive in this connection, that “God remembered Abraham, 
and sent Lot out of the midst of the overthrow.** (Gen. 19: 29.) 
Lot’s best asset in his life was not his real estate in Sodom, 
but his godly uncle far from that wicked city. Just so the best 
asset that any modem city has, is not its stocks and bonds, or 
real estate, but the truly godly people who live in it%midst. 
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23 * Abraham and Machpelah.— -There are two places in 
Canaan most intimately associated with Abraham. These are 
Shechem, where he first learned that he was in "the Land" 
at last, and Machpelah, where he laid Sarah to rest and where 
he himself was buried. Here also were buried Isaac, Jacob, 
Rebekab, and Leah. (See Gen. 25:9, 49:30, and 50:13.) It 
would not be very surprising if some day we were to recover 
their bodies from that historic burying-place. Stranger things 
have happened. 


Test Questions 

1. In what does the Bible deal largely ? 

2. Give the names of the great characters of the Old Testa- 
ment up to David. 

3. In what two respects was Abraham one of the greatest men 
of history ? 

4. In what respect was the call of Abraham a twofold call ? 

5. What was the religious environment of the Patriarch in his 
home? 

6. Where did Abraham first know that he was in " the Land " ? 

7. What did he there " raise” at once ? 

8. What makes us think that God did not direct Abraham 
to go to Egypt ? 

9 . What ^aracteristics did the Patriarch show in his relations 
with Lot ? 

10. How did Abraham's faith show somewhat of an eclipse m 
the matter of Hagar ? 

1 1 . Who was one of Ishmael's descendants, and whatdoes this 
suggest ? 

12. To whom did Lot owe his deliverance from Sodom at its 
overthrow ? 

13. Who were buried in the Cave of Machpelah ? 
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Joseph 

Old Testament Division— Third Period (Continued) 

LEADING PERSON 

Joseph. — Son of Jacob. A favorite son (Gen, 37 : 3) and a 
dreamer (Gen. 37 : 5-1 1). Hated by his brothers and sold 
into Egypt (Gen. 37 : 12-28). A slave, but honored; then 
cast into prison (Gen. 39 : 1-20). By interpreting a 
dream of Pharaoh he was brought into high honor, and be- 
came Pharaoh’s prime minister (Gen. 40 : i to 41 : 45). 
Stored up grain in Egypt to provide for a famine; relieved 
the needs of his brothers, who journeyed to Egypt in search 
of food; finally invited his father’s family to live in Egypt 
(Gen. 42 : I to 47 : 12). 

Other Persons. — Pharaoh, king of Egypt. Potiphar, an 
officer of Pharaoh, owner of Joseph the slave. The butler 
and the baker of Pharaoh, confined in prison while Joseph 
was th^e, and the indirect means of Joseph’s exaltation. 
Jacob, Joseph’s father; and Joseph’s brothers who sold 
him into Egypt. 

TIME. — 1752 B. C. to 1643 B.C. 

PLACES. — Dothan, in Pales- 
tine. Egypt. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF EVENTS. 

— As a result of Joseph’s 
invitation to his father and 
brothers, with their fatnily, 
to come to Egypt and par- 
take of his bounty, the 
Hebrew nation, through its 
leader, was transplanted 
to Egypt. Their sojourn 
as a people lasted many 
years; and brought them 
r into subjection to the 

Egyptian monarch (Exod. i: 8-14). 

28 
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Joseph — ^Prisoner and Prime Minister 

Here we have a wonderful character. The life of Joseph may 
be divided into two parts. First, his humiliation. Second, his 
exaltation. 

24 . Joseph’s Humiliation. — Genesis 37, 39, and 40. We see 
him first as his father’s favorite, unwisely made conspicuous by 
the dress that his doting father gave him. This arouses his 
brothers’ envy. This envy was further intensified when Joseph 
told them the dreams that he had, which plainly foretold his 
exaltation, but which made them angry. Even his father seems 
to have balked at the second dreain (Gen. 37 : 10). Now 
comes the cruel plot of the heartless brothers, planned at Do chan, 
though, through the providence of God, not fully carried out. 
Their definite purpose is to put him out of the way, “and we 
shall see what will become of his dreams.’’ 

25 . Here then we have a clear statement of God’s plans and 
men’s plans with regard to this seventeen-year-old lad. God 
proposes to make him mighty in deeds for the welfare of God’s 
people. Men propose to put him to death. These two plans 
cannot both be carried into effect. Which is to prevail? The 
story is a fascinating unrolling of the divine plan and the com- 
plete thwarting of the human plan. 

26 . Joseph the Slave. — The brothers change their plan, and 
sell Joseph to traveling Midianites. These take him to Egypt, 
and sell him to Potiphar, an officer in Pharaoh’s court. Note 
here his fidelity in all things, so that he becomes really the over- 
seer in Potiphar’ s house (Gen. 39 :6). Instead of resenting 
his purchase by Potiphar, he takes things most patiently, and 
does his duty bravely. 

27 . Joseph in Prison. — Once more, through no fault of his 
ownf, Joseph suffers further degradation. To prison he goes. 
We said “through no fault of his own.” This is an understate- 
ment, for it was on account of his fidelity to his master that he 
was shamefully traduced, and so sent to jail. Yet even here his 
spirit of loyalty to duty did not desert him. Again we find him 
trusted and put in charge of all prison matters. (Gen. 39 : 22, 
23.) But what has become all this time of God’s plans for Joseph ? 
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Are they to be thwarted? Nay, wait until the fulness of time, 
and then note how God’s plans ripen, and are fully perfected. 
In the meantime note J oseph’ s wonderfully sweet spirit. See how 
he notices the sad countenances of butler and baker in prison. 
Note how he sympathizes with them, and tries to help them. 
Here again, as in the case of Abraham, we see the exemplification 
of the Golden Rule, long before it was uttered. Had Joseph 
been like some modern men, he would have taken vengeance on 
the butler and baker, they being Eg3rptians. He would have 
said, “These Egyptians have enslaved and imprisoned me for 
no fault of mine. Now is my chance, and I will pay them back.” 
But no such bitter thoughts seem to have entered his pure mind. 
In the meantime note his steadfast faith in God and his per- 
sistent loyalty to duty, however hard that might be. 

28 . Joseph’s Exaltation. — This came with a leap. The story 
is familiar. But in studying the lesson, let the student not fail to 
read it once more, most carefully. If it seem somewhat incred- 
ible that Pharaoh should make a prime minister out of a prisoner 
at one stroke, bear in mind that in the East they do not do things 
in Western fashion. Even to this day 

“East is East, and West is West, 

And never the two shall meet.” 

The writer during his boyhood knew of a case illustrating 
Eastern methods, which took place when he was living in 
his home in Constantinople. The Sultan had a dentist. One 
day while his dentist was off hunting, the Sultan got a tooth- 
ache. He sent for his dentist, but could not get him. His 
courtiers then got hold of a poor dentist who could hardly make 
his living. He went to the palace and extracted the offend- 
ing molar. At once the Sultan deposed his regular dentist, put 
this man in his place, created him a pasha, or peer of the realm, 
gave him a large stipend, and a palace in the city and another 
in the country. Thus at one stroke the man passed from obscur- 
ity to prominence, and from poverty to wealth. This is the 
manner of the East. 

Now we begin to see God’s plans working out manifestly. Yet 
all this time his brothers think that their plans have succeeded 
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and that the “dreamer’s” career is ended. No, the “dreamer’s” 
career has just begun. 

29 . The Seven Years of Plenty. — Now follow years of great 
activity, and of much honor for the former prisoner. Up and 
down the land he goes and gathers grain in untold quantities. 
As he goes they all cry, “Bow the knee,” and prostrate them- 
selves in the dust before him. At seventeen years of age he was 
sold by his brothers. For thirteen years he was slave, or prisoner. 
Now for seven years he is prime minister. Yet all the time Jacob 
thinks that his boy is dead. How little did the old Patriarch 
suspect that during all these weary years God was working out 
his blessed plans for his people. 

30 . The Seven Years of Famine. — Once more Joseph and his 
brothers stand face to face. The last they saw of him was when 
they heard his bitter cry, and turned a deaf ear to his entreaty. 
Twenty years have made a great change in him and they do not 
recognize him. His treatment of them may seem harsh, but he 
knew what kind of natures theirs were, and that to do them good 
he must first humiliate them. Out of kindness he was stern. 
To mend them and their ways he must first break them. 

31 . Israel in Egypt. — God had told Abraham that his seed 
must go down to Egypt, and now comes the fulfilment of that 
prophecy (Gen. 15 : 13-15). During the life of Joseph all 
went well with the sons of Jacob. They had the best of the land, 
and dwelt in peace. God’s plans have been carried out to the 
minutest details, and the plans of evil-minded men have mis- 
carried. God has caused even the wrath of man to praise him, 
and the remainder he has restrained. Joseph’s brethren are 
content to bow before him, and even Jacob sees that his words 
of Genesis 37 : 10 were not wise. The wisdom of man is seen 
CO be folly, and it has been proved that “the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men.” (i Cor. i : 25.) 

32 . Joseph’s Faith. — On his death-bed Joseph takes an oath 
of his people saying that God will surely visit his people and bring 
them in due time to the land promised to Abraham. He charges 
them to remember his body when they march out, and take it 
with them, and lay it away in its final resting-place in the Land of 
Promise. Many years pass. Liberty is exchanged for oppression. 
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The bitter cry of the people rises to God. All this time the body 
of Joseph (doubtless embalmed) is not finally buried. His real 
funeral has not yet taken place. This is the longest delayed 
funeral on record. Then at last comes the Exodus, and lo, they 
remember that oath that Joseph took of them, years before, 
and out with them goes his body. For forty years they carry it 
with them, and only then they lay it away in the Land of Promise 
(See Gen. 50 : 24-26. Exod. 13: 19, and Josh. 24: 32.) 

Test Questions. 

1. Into what two sections may we divide Josephus life? 

2. Why were his brethren envious of him? 

3. What further intensified their hatred? 

4. Give the plan of God and the plans of men with regard 
to Joseph. 

5. What action did Josephus brethren finally take with regard 
to him? 

6. Into whose household did the lad come in Egypt? 

7. What signs have we that in all this Joseph did not lose 
his faith in God, or lose his convictions as to duty? 

8. How did Joseph’s exaltation come so suddenly? 

9. Give an illustration of this from modern Eastern life. 

10. How long was it between the sale of Joseph and the first 
appearance of his brethren to buy corn? 

11. Why did Joseph treat his brothers as he did when they 
first came to him? 

12. What remarkable proof have we of Joseph’s steadfast 
faith in God’s promise? 

13. What two most pectiiiar facts may be noted with regard 
to Joseph’s body? 
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Moses 

Old Testament Division-Third Period (Continued) 

LEADING PERSONS 

Moses. — Son of Amram and Jochebed (Exod. 6 : 20), Adopted 
by Pharaoh’s daughter (Exod. 2 : i-io). Took the part of 
the oppressed and had to flee (Exod. 2 ; 11-14). Shepherd 
for forty years and married (Exod. 2 ; 21). Called to 
deliver his people, but was timid (Exod. 3 : i-io). Had 
various contests with Pharaoh (Exod. 5 to 12). Led people 
out of Egypt triumphantly (Exod. 14). Received the 
Ten Commandments (Exod. 20). Built the Tabernacle 
(Exod. 25). Led the people to the borders of the Promised 
Land, but was turned back on account of their sins (N\im. 
13 : I to 14 : 34). Died on Mount Nebo (Deut. 34). 
Reappeared on Mount of Transfiguration (Matt. 17 .*3). 

Aaron. — Brother of Moses. Made high priest (Exod. 28 
and 29). Sinned in the matter of the golden calf (Exod. 
32). Died on Mount Hor 
(Deut. 10 : 6). 

TIME. — 1578 B. C. to 1458 B. C. 

PLACES. — Egypt and Sinaitic 
Peninusla, then east of the 
Jordan valley. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF EVENTS. 

— The “going out” of the 
Hebrews from Egypt mark- 
ed the beginning of their 
national life, and laws were 
given governing their rela- 
tion to God and to each 
other. The breaking of 
God’s laws cost the nation 
forty years of wilderness 

wandering before they entered their “promised land.“ 

33 
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Moses — Leader and Legislator 

33. By far the greatest man in Old Testament history is Moses. 
In point of moral uplift, no man in all the world, until Christ, 
can be compared with him. His life divides itself into three equal 
sections — 

(1) Life at Pharaoh's court. — Forty years. 

( 2 ) Life as shepherd in the desert. — Forty years. 

( 3 ) Life in the desert as leader of God’s people. — Forty years. 

34. Life at Pharaoh’s court. — Moses was bom at the time 
of Israel’s greatest oppression, when, as a measure of self-defense, 
Pharaoh had ordered all Hebrew male children to be cast into 
the Nile. Hence the Hebrew proverb, “When the tale of bricks 
is doubled, then comes Moses. As in the case of Joseph, we 
see at once the collision between God’s plan and that of earth's 
greatest monarch. God’s plan was that Moses must live; Pha- 
raoh’s plan, that Moses must die. Again we see the successful 
issue of God’s plan, and the overthrow of the human plan. In 
carrying out his plan, God makes use of a mother’s wit, a sister’s 
fidelity, a woman’s curiosity, and a baby’s tears. For all this 
read carefully Exodus 2 : i-io. These are the minute links in 
the chain of God’s providence which, welded together, restore 
that babe to his mother’s arms in less than twenty-four hours; 
now with the shield of royalty protecting him. Had any one 
of these links broken, Moses’ fate might have been sealed. 

35. A,s illustrating these links, in a different sphere, read 
the following: Professor Darwin tells that he noticed that pansies 
would not grow wild near English villages, but would grow far 
away from them. Investigation revealed that in English villages 
dogs go at large. Where dogs go at large, cats must stay at 
home; where cats stay at home, field-mice abound; where field- 
mice abound, bumblebees’ nests are destroyed; where bumble- 
bees’ nests are destroyed, there in no fertilization of pollen. 
Therefore, where there are dogs, there are no wild pansies. Apply 
this to the case in hand. No mother’s wit, no ark of bulrushes; 
no ark no sister's watch-care, and no chance to arouse the curi- 
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osity of the princess. Therefore, no discovery of the babe 
weeping. Consequently, no saving of the future deliverer of 
his people. Thus God worked through natural agencies to thwart 
the decree of Pharaoh. During these forty years Moses enjoyed 
all the educational advantages of the most civilized nation of 
that day. So he was prepared by the king himself to deliver 
the Hebrews from his control. 

36. Life as Shepherd in the Desert. — Moses’ life at court 
came to a sudden end, through his patriotic effort to deliver one 
of his race from the cruelty of an Egyptian. As a result he had 
to flee for his life, as even Pharaoh could not defend him for 
slaying one of the ruling race for cruelty to a mere slave. For 
forty years we find him on the Sinaitic peninsula, herding sheep. 
These must have been years of deep thought. Often he must 
have wondered why God had given him such deliverance, only 
to let him languish in the desert while at the same time his people, 
whom he might have helped, were ground down under the heel 
of the taskmaster. At the same time these years of solitude 
must have been rich in opportunity for meditation and com- 
munion upward. The city is not the best place for deep thought. 
Elijah was no city man, neither was John the Baptist. In soli- 
tude these men learned much that the city never could teach 
them. 

37. Life as a Leader of God’s People in the Desert.— His 
life of solitude came to a sudden close, when God called to him 
out of the midst of the burning bush, and bade him return to 
Egypt and deliver his people. At first Moses begged to be excused, 
for he doubtless well remembered that because of his effort to 
deliver one Hebrew, he had been an exile for forty years. How 
then could he succeed in delivering a nation f But on God's 
promise to be with him, he and his brother Aaron undertook the 
task. 

38. Here we note the collision between God’s plan and that 
of the king. God’s plan is, Let my people go. Pharaoh’s 
plan is> they shall stay right here. So the battle was joined. 
Note that Pharaoh, as a result of the consecutive plagues, relents 
and tries compromises. For these read carefully the story of 
the plagues, noting especially these passages: Exodus 8:8, is» 25 * 
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32; Exodus 9: 28, 35; Exodus 10: ii, 20, 24, 28. And at 
last, when his pride is utterly broken, comes Exodus 12 : 31. 

39 . Then came that night, much to be observed, on which 
Israel marched out in triumph, while Egypt mourned, and Pha- 
raoh repented ever resisting the divine command. To this day 
all Jews observe that great night, called the night of the Passover. 

40 . Under the crags of Mount Sinai, Moses spent one year 
with his people. That was a most significant year, as there he 
received the ten commandments, and the instructions as to the 
building of the Tabernacle and the Ark of the Covenant. There, 
too, he received directions as to the sacrifices that were to be 
typical of that great sacrifice on Mount Calvary, hundreds of 
years later. There, too, he had his bitter experience with his 
people in the matter of the worship of the golden calf, a presage 
of much that was to follow in the history of that wonderful but 
stiffnecked people as they continued their journeys through the 
wilderness. 

41 . Mark in the life of this wonderful man the incredible con- 
trast between his highest and his lowest moods. In his agony 
over the idolatry of his people while he was on the Mount receiv- 
ing the ten commandments, Moses pleads with God for them, 
and even goes so far as to beg that, if need be, his own name 
might be blotted out of God’s book. If he or the people must 
perish, let it be he, and not the people. This is most noble, 
and reminds one of what Paul later on said, in the same strain 
(Rom. 9 : 1-3). Yet later on Moses yields to incomprehensible 
murmuring, when the people have again transgressed. “Moses 
was displeased. And Moses said unto Jehovah — Have I con- 
ceived all this people? . . . that thou shouldest say unto me. 
Carry them in thy bosom? ... I am not able to bear all this 
people alone, because it is too heavy for me. And if thou deal 
thus with me, kill me, I pray thee, out of hand ’’ (Num. ii : 10- 
15). Is this the same man who speaks in the matter of the golden 
calf, as we saw above? But in this extraordinary fall we learn 
a lesson of humility and self -distrust. “Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

42 . At last, after forty years of wandering, Israel is on 
the borders of the Land of Promise, but on account of his unad- 
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vised speech, Moses is not permitted to enter. On Mount Nebo 
he dies, alone, and there God lays his body away until the great 
resurrection day. 

43 . But again we see Moses. This time not outside of the 
Land of Promise, but in the midst of it. On the Mount of 
Transfiguration he appears, and this time with Israel’s great 
prophet, Elijah, and with Israel’s Messiah. There they talk of the 
death so soon to be accomplished in Jerusalem. Then he and 
the prophet return to the spirit world. 

44 . Yet once more Moses is brought to our attention. On 
the Isle of Patmos, John in vision sees and hears much of what 
goes on in the eternal world of bliss. And lo, he hears the ran- 
somed sing the song of Moses and the Lamb (Rev. 15 : 3). To 
this man is given the privilege actorded to none other of the sons 
of men, to have his name coupled with that of the Son of God in 
the glad songs of heaven. Truly a privilege so exalted that we 
cannot possibly magnify it too much I 

Test Questions 

1. Into what three divisions does Moses’ life fall? 

2. State the plan of God and man in relation to this babe. 

3. Give the links in the carrying out of God’s plan, on the 
birth of the child. 

4. What illustration is given to make these links more clear? 

5. What event terminated Moses’ life at court? 

6. How long did his desert life as shepherd last? 

7. What brought this period of his life to its close? 

8. Give again the conflict between the plan of God and that 
of Pharaoh with regard to the people. 

9. Give the various attempts at compromise on the part of 
Pharaoh. 

10. Where did Israel spend the first year after the Exodus? 

11. What two great revelations did Moses receive at Sinai? 

12. Give the two instances of Moses’ action that are appar- 
ently contradictory to each other. 

13. Where did Moses die? 

14 * Why could he not enter the Land of Promise? 
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IS- Where do we next meet him? 

1 6. Give the final mention of this man in the Word. 

Test Questions for Review 

From the Introduction to Lesson 5 

1 . Give the reasons why the following periods are important : 
Patriarchal; Mosaic; of Elijah and Elisha; of the Messiah. 

2. Name the four periods in which the narrative amplifies 
and miracles multiply. 

3. Give the extent of the first, second, and third periods. 

4. Give two divisions of period four. 

5. What was the cause of the division of the United Kingdom? 

6. Give the names of the chief actors in the first period of 
Bible history. 

7. Name the great characters of the Old Testament up to 
David. 

8. Who were buried in the Cave of Machpelah? 

9. Into what two sections may we divide Joseph's life? 

10. Into whose household did Joseph go in Egypt? 

11. What two peculiar facts may be noted with regard to 
Joseph's body? 

12. State the three divisions of Moses' life. 

13. Where did Israel spend the first year after the Exodus? 

14. What two great revelations did Moses receive at Sinai? 

15. Where did Moses die? 
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Joshua to Samson 

Old Testament Division-Third Period (Concluded) 

Conquest of Canaan. — ^Joshua became leader (Josh, i : 2 ), 
Received command from God (Josh, i : 6-9). Victory at 
Jericho (Josh. 6), followed by defeat at Ai (Josh. 7). Central 
Palestine conquered, and a great assemblage held at Shechem 
(Josh. 8 : 30-35). Southern and northern Palestine partially 
conquered (Josh. 10:1 to 11). Joshua's farewell (Josh. 
23 to 24 : 27) and death (Josh. 24 : 29-33). 

Israel under Judges. — Othniel delivered the people from 
Mesopotamia (Judg. 3 : 5-11)- Ehud delivered from Moab 
(Judg. 3 : 12-30). Deborah and Barak delivered from 
Canaanites (Judg. 4:1 to 5 :3i). Terrible oppression 
under the Midianites, delivery by Gideon (Judg. 6 : i to 
7 • 25). Jephthah delivered from Philistines and Ammon- 
ites (Judg. 10 : 6 to 12:7). Samson delivered from Philis- 
tines (Judg. 13 : I to 16 : 31). 

TIME. — 1458 B. C. to Samuel, 1121 B. C. 

PLACE . — Palestine. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF EVENTS. 

— The Jewish nation under 
Joshua achieved success 
just so long as they obeyed 
fully the commands of God. 

The Judges, as leaders, were 
direct representatives of 
God — who was the actual 
head of the nation — and 
so far as God's laws were 
strictly obeyed, the nation 
prospered. 

Joshua and the Judges 

45. Joshua Becomes Leader. — At the death of Moses we see 
Israel on the east side of the Jordan, opposite Jericho. Joshua 
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succeeds Moses as leader. To him comes God*s command, 
Moses, my servant, is dead; now therefore arise, go over this 
Jordan.” (Josh, i : 2.) Note here no sign of discouragement. 
Moses may be dead, but God still lives, and will work through 
Joshua as well as through Moses. Notice in the orders given by 
God to Joshua that no mention at all is made of sword, spear, 
or bow, but only of obedience. This is emphasized again and 
again and rightly, for in obedience to God's law lay Israel’s 
hope (read Josh, i : 6-9). 

46 . Now follows the contest for the possession of the land. 
Jericho is taken, but at Ai defeat is experienced, on account of 
disobedience. So Israel learns a costly but salutary lesson. 
Then follows the conquest of the central part of Palestine, ending 
at Shechem. Next in turn came southern Palestine, and then 
the northern part of the land (Josh. 10 : i to ii). Yet at the 
close of Joshua’s life, not all of the land had been taken 
possession of. Still the heathen tribes held on in various places; 
and, indeed, they were not thoroughly subdued until the time 
of David. 

47 . Reading the Laws of Moses. — Worthy of note was the 
great assemblage at Shechem, between the mountains of Ebal 
and Gerizim, in the very center of the land, where the law of 
Moses was read, with its blessings and curses, to all the people 
(Josh, 8 : 30-35). Noteworthy also is the final address of the 
aged Joshua to his people, at Shechem, beseeching them to obey 
the law of Moses, recorded in chapter 24. 

48 . The Period of the Judges. — After the death of Joshua, the 
people seem to have become more or less disorganized. The 
tribes ruled themselves — at times well, and at times ill. During 
the times of the Judges the general trend of their history was as 
follows: Israel would fall into sin, and then as a punishment 
God allowed their 'foes whom they had spared to rule over them. 
Then in due time Israel would “lament after the Lord,” that is, 
repent and call on the God of their fathers for deliverance. Then 
God would allow them respite, and by the hand of some one of 
the judges, whom he raised up, would give them deliverance 
(see Judg. 2 : 11-18). The chronology of the book of Judges 
\b not very clear, and it is most probable that there were times 
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when the “oppression** was not felt over all the land, but was 
only sectional. Just the lines for a right chronology are uncertain. 

49 . Comparison of Periods of Oppression and Deliver- 
ance. — Now if we desire in a general way to judge as to the 
proportion of godliness as compared with idolatry, that prevailed 
in these times, we can do so by adding up the years of “oppres- 
sion** and those of deliverance. This will afford us a rough 
criterion as to the way in which Israel obeyed and disobeyed 
their God. For remember that the “oppressions’* were the result 
of disobedience, while the “deliverances’* were the result of true 
repentance. Worked out in this way, we have the following 
statement, in which the name stands for the country to which the 
people were in temporary bondage: 

Mesopotamia, bondage 8 years, — rest 32 years. 

Moab, bondage 18 years, — rest 22 years. 

Canaan, bondage 20 years, — rest 20 years. 

Midian, bondage 7 years, — rest 33 years. 

Philistia and Ammon, bondage 18 years, — rest 7, 10, and 
8 years. 

Philistia, bondage 40 years, — rest 20 years. 

Adding all these up, we find that the people were in bondage in 
whole or in part for iii years, while they had “rest’* as the 
result of their repentance for 151 years. Without pressing this 
mathematical calculation too far, we must nevertheless conclude 
that for more than half the time the nation at large obeyed God 
fairly well. 

50 . Great Leaders among the Judges. — Deborah and 
Barak, who, by their combined forces drove out the oppressors 
of Canaan, under Jabin their king. This man had mightily 
oppressed the people, he having nine hundred chariots of iron, 
against which poor Israel could bring no corresponding force. 
Yet when the Lord’s time came, he was able to overthrow the 
armies of Jabin, through the courage and combination of the two 
persons named. Then the land had rest for thirty-two years. 
(For a wonderful setting of the song of triumph that Deborah 
and Barak sang, let the student turn to Professor Moulton’s 
“Literary Study of the Bible,” pp, 1 33-1 42.) 

51 . After this came the terrible oppression of the Midianites, 
who with their camels, their flocks, and herds came on the land 
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like grasshoppers, and ate up everything. Fortunately this 
oppression lasted only for seven years, otherwise there would 
have been nothing left. The deliverance from the hosts of 
Midian came through Gideon, whose three hundred men with 
torches and trumpets wrought havoc among the Midianite army. 
What the three hundred at Thermopylae were to Greece, that 
this three hundred were to the people of Israel. 

52. Another terrible experience of Israel was that which 
came to them in connection with their oldtime foes, the Philis- 
tines and the Ammonites. Study the story as told in Judges 
lo : 6-1 8, together with the narrative of their deliverance under 
Jephthah. Here the student will see clearly set forth tl^e cause 
of the “oppression, “ verses 6-9, and the cause of the deliverance, 
verses 10-18. Jephthah was a rude man of his times, but then 
We must realize that rude times call for violent men. 

53. The only other case to which attention is called is that 
of the longest of all the periods of oppression, — the second 
under the Philistines, which lasted forty years. Here it was 
Samson who was to deliver the people from the iron hand of the 
Philistines, and it took the iron hand of a Samson to do the work. 

54. Ifot a Time of National Unity. — During all these many 
years, the government of the people was largely that of the 
tribal leaders. There was not the national unity that we saw in 
the days of their two great leaders, Moses and Joshua. Nor was 
there the same unity of action that came later on under the kings. 
But none the less, the great need of the people during these 
years was not so much political as religious. Had they only 
obeyed the commands of God as given to Moses, and as reiterated 
by the angel of the Lord to Joshua, God would not have permitted 
them to be ground under the heel of their oppressors as they 
were. We fail to read the story aright unless we seize the truth 
that righteousness exalts a people, while sin is a reproach to any 
nation. This truth has its modern as well as its ancient applica« 
tion. 
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Test Questions 

I. Where was Israel at the time of the death of Moses? 

а. Whom did God appoint to be Moses’ successor? 

3. What peculiarity was there in God’s directions to Joshua? 

4. In what prder were the different parts of the land con- 
quered? 

5. Tell of the great assembly at Shechem. 

б. What was the general trend of the history of Israel during 
the times of the Judges? 

7. What was the cause of each period of “oppression”? 

8. What was the cause of each “deliverance”? 

9. Give the proportion of the years of “oppression” and those 
of “rest.” 

10. Give the first two leaders named as deliverers. 

11. Who brought relief from the oppression of Midian? 

12. Who delivered the people from the first Philistine bondage? 

13. Who did the same thing in the case of the second Philis- 
tine bondage? 

14. What was the condition of the people politically during 
the period of the rule of the Judges? 



Lesson 7 

Saul to Solomon 

Old Testament Division— Fourtii Period 

LEADING PERSONS 

Samuel. — The connecting link between the times of the 
Judges and of the kings (i Sam. i-8). 

Saul. — First king, who made a good beginning (i Sam. lo : i- 
27). He united the people, breaking down factions. 
Spurned Samuel’s advice (i Sam. 15 : 1-35). He became 
jealous of David, and angered at his own son, Jonathan 
(i Sam. 18 : 8 to 19 : ii). Rejected by God as king 
(i Sam. 15). Killed in battle at Gilboa (i Sam. 31: 1-13). 

David. — A shepherd boy, noted for bravery (i Sam. 16- 
31). Chosen king and ruled over Judah seven years 
(2 Sam. 2). Then became king over all Israel, and greatly 
enlarged the nation’s borders. Made Jerusalem the capital 
(2 Sam. 5 : 6-9). A great religious leader and composer 
of Psalms. Sinned against Uriah (2 Sam. ii : i to 12 : 14). 
His son Absalom rebelled (2 Sam. 15 to 18). 

Solomon. — Son of David. Began his reign with a wise 
choice (i Kings 3). Built the Temple in Jerusalem (i Kings 
5). Sinned in his marriages (i Kings ii). He was noted 
for his great wisdom and 
riches. He lived in luxury, 
the people were heavily 
taxed, and the outward 
prosperity was accompanied 
by inward spiritual decay. 

See Samuel’s warning in 
I Samuel 8 : 1--18. 

Other Persons. — Goliath, the 
Philistine giant, whom David 
dew. — ^Jonathan, Saul’s son, 
a g^eat friend of David. 

PLACES. — Mizpeh, Socoh, Gilboa, Jerusalem. 
i4 
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TIME. — II2I B. C. to 983 B. C. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF EVENTS. — David’s reign as king brought 
the people to the place of their greatest national success, and 
David’s reign and that of Solomon were politically the best 
in all Israel’s history. David was signally honored in be- 
coming an ancestor of Mary, the mother of Jesus. 

The United Kingdom. Saul, David, Solomon 

55 . Israel Asks for a King. — Ostensibly because Samuel’s 
sons were worthless men, but also and largely because they 
wished to be “like the nations around them,’’ Israel asked the 
prophet Samuel to appoint a king over them. This Samuel was 
reluctant to do. But commanded by God to acquiesce, he 
anointed Saul, the son of Kish, to be king over Israel. That 
God did not consider the change from government by judges to 
government by kings to be an improvement, is apparent from his 
saying, “they have rejected me, that I should not be king over 
them’’ (i Sam. 8 ; 7). 

56 . The First King, Saul. — Saul found the nation somewhat 
disorganized, and split into many factions. His task was to 
unite the people, so that they could show a bold and successful 
front against their foes. Prominent among these foes were the 
Philistines, who lived on the southwest of Israel, and who were 
a courageous and persistent folk. In all this work Saul was 
somewhat successful. He began well, but before very long, 
owing to self-will, he swerved aside from the advice of the aged 
Samuel. During his reign the great war with the Philistines 
took place in which Goliath and David figured so dramatically 
(i Sam. 17). 

57 . Saul’s evil disposition grew worse and worse, showing 
itself in his twice-repeated effort to kill David and his one effort 
to kill his own son Jonathan for his friendship for David (see 
I Sam. 18 : 10, 1 1 ; 19: 10; 20 : 32, 33). On account of his distinct 
disobedience to God’s command, and his hypocrisy, God rejected 
him from being king (i Sam. 15). Still Saul continued to rule 
for some years. Then came the end when, in battle with his old 
foes, the Philistines, Saul and his sons fell, near Mount Gil boa 
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(i Sam. 31). He ruled about forty years, and was a sad instance 
of a man who began well, who had a superb counselor in Samuel, 
but who, through self-will and disobedience, perished at last 
most miserably. 

58 . David Becomes King. — After the death of Saul, Judah 
turned to David as its rightful leader and king. He was therefore 
anointed at Hebron as king of Judah. Seven years later the 
remainder of the tribes came to him and asked him to rule over 
them. This he did, and in this way he was king over all Israel for 
thirty-three years. His remarkable character and executive 
ability soon showed itself. His reign was most successful, and 
he enlarged the bounds of the kingdom to their utmost extent. 
It extended from the Red Sea and Egypt to the Euphrates, as 
promised by God (Gen. 15 : 18 and Josh. 1:4). He captured 
Jerusalem and made it the political and the religious capital of 
the nation (2 Sam. 5 ; 6-9). Thither he brought up the Ark of 
the Covenant, and here he established the worship of Jehovah. 
He organized the whole of the ritual of worship, and formed 
choirs of singers to make a glad noise unto the Lord. Every- 
where he brought order out of chaos, and made the name of 
Israel one to be feared by the surrounding nations. Thus to the 
Israelite both of his day and of subsequent centuries he became 
their ideal king. 

59 . His later life was saddened by his own sin in the matter 
of Uriah and Bathsheba, where he erred most grievously. In 
recalling this sin, and in condemning the king for it, we must also 
bear in mind his true repentance, and also recognize that in his 
time there was no king who would have thought it worth while 
to give a second thought to the whole matter (see 2 Sam. 1 1 : i- 
12 : 14). 

60 . The Rebellion of Absalom. — The end of David's life 
was further embittered by the rebellion of his favorite son, 
Absalom. This nearly brought David to a violent death. Only 
the indomitable spirit that the king possessed, together with 
the ability of his chief general Joab, saved the day (2 Sam. 
15-18). David was Israel's sweet singer. He composed many 
Psalms, which have come down to us as specimens of his poetic 
ability. (The writer is, of course, aware that some modem critics 
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deny that any of the Psalms are by David, but he has never 
seen any conclusive proof of this.) 

61 . In general, until his later years, when too much prosperity 
had dulled his spiritual life, David's character was singularly 
pure and unselfish. His dealings with Saul while the latter was 
seeking his life show a most chivalrous spirit, in that twice he 
spared his enemy’s life when he had him in his power (i Sam. 
24 : 1-22; 26 : 1-25). In his friendship for Jonathan he shows 
an affection which, reciprocated by Jonathan, constitutes one of 
the classic friendships of history. Taken all in all, and remem- 
bering the times in which he lived, David was perhaps the finest 
king that the world ever saw. 

62 . Solomon. — On David’s death his son Solomon ascended 
the throne. Bathsheba was his mother. He began his reign 
well. When God gave him his choice between riches and wisdom, 
he chose the latter (i Kings 3 : 5-15). He it was who carried out 
David’s plan for a “magnifical” temple in Jerusalem, where 
he built the most splendid temple that the world had so far seen. 
His prayer at the dedication of the temple is a most remarkable 
one (i Kings 8). His fame spread through the World, and on one 
occasion the Queen of Sheba, in Arabia, journeyed over one 
thousand miles to make him a visit. Her astonishment at what 
she saw and heard in Jerusalem is told in i Kings 10. In amaze- 
ment she cries out, “Howbeit I believed not the words, until I 
came, and mine eyes had seen it: and, behold, the half was not 
told me; thy wisdom and prosperity exceed the fame which I 
heard.” 

63 . But alas! Solomon did not continue as well as he began. 
To enhance his glory and extend his political power, he made 
alliances with idolatrous sovereigns. He married the daughter 
of Pharaoh, and besides this had multitudes of wives, who le6 
his heart astray (i Kings ii : 1-8). God’s warning, given in 
the same chapter, seems to have been disregarded. 

64 . Samuel’s Warnings come True. — In Solomon all the 
warnings of Samuel as to what would come on the nation if they 
persisted in their choice of a king were fulfilled (i Sam. 8 : i~i8). 
He also disregarded what God had said through the mouth of 
Moses, as recorded in Deuteronomy 17 : 14-20. He multiplied 
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taxes to such a degree that the people were not able to bear 
them. His court life was most luxurious and enervating, and 
the demands of his wives for all manner of indulgences were 
continuous. In this way, though there was much outward 
prosperity, the seeds of decay were sown with prodigal hands. 
Of course the end of such a policy could be only disaster, though 
the king in his mad search after power and luxury failed to see the 
approaching storm. However wise he may have been, as shown 
in his proverbs, he lacked that practical wisdom which begins 
in the fear of God. He went steadily down hill, and only his 
fame, and his reputation as being the son of David, saved him 
from overthrow. But immediately on his death the consequences 
of his misrule showed themselves in a most pronounced way, in 
the disruption of the kingdom. Like Saul and David, he also 
ruled over Israel for forty years. 

Test Questions 

1. What ostensible reason did the Israelites give for asking 
for a king? 

2. What other and truer reason did they urge? 

3. What had God to say about this request of the people? 

4. What good did Saul accomplish? 

5. Why was Saul rejected by God from being king? 

6. How did Saul come to his end? 

7. Over what tribe did David rule alone for seven years? 

8. Give the boundaries of David’s kingdom at its largest. 

9. What did David do for the establishment of religion, and 
in what city? 

10. Into what bitter sin did David fall? 

11. What great sorrow came to David toward the close of hislife? 

12. In general, what may we say of David’s religious life at 
the beginning and the close of his career? 

13. How did Solomon begin his reign? 

14. What noted building did he erect in Jerusalem? 

15. In what way did Solomon sin in his alliances with other 
kings? 

16. Where had God given directions as to what course of 
action any king of his people should pursue? 
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Rehoboam to Hoshea 

Old Testament Division — Fourth Period (Continued) 

LEADING PERSONS 

Rehoboam. — Ascended the throne on death of Solomon, 
his father. Rejected wise counsel and angered his subjects 
(i Kings 12 : i~2o). 

IsraeL the Northern Kingdom. 

Jeroboam I. — Set up as king by the ten tribes in revolt 
(Israel, or the Northern Kingdom), erected two golden calves 
for worship (i Kings 12 ; 25-33). 

Ahab. — Followed Omri as ruler of Northern Kingdom (i Kings 
16 : 28). Married Jezebel, who established a heathen 
worship (i Kings 16 : 31). 

Elijah and Elisha. — Prophets of God, sent to stay the 
wickedness of the Northern Kingdom. Elijah enters 
remarkable contest with Ahab (i Kings 17 : i to 18 : 4 . 6 . 
See also i Kings 21). For elaboration of this story see 
Lesson 10. 

Jehu. — Ruler of the nation; 
tried to abolish Baal wor- 
ship (2 Kings 9, 10). His 
reforms partially successful. 

His son J ehoahaz continued 
in gross idolatry (2 Kings 1 3 : 

2-9). 

Jeroboam II. — Ruler of the 
Northern Kingdom. His 
reigpn marked by great out- 
ward prosperity, but contin- 
ued inward decay (2 Kings 
14: 24). The time of the pro- 
phecy of Amos (read the 
whole book) and of Hosea. 

Hoshea. — Last of the kings. Samaria captured by the 
4 49 
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King of Assyria, and Israel taken captive. Read 2 Kings 
17 : i~4i. 

Shalmaneser. — The Assyrian king. 

TIME.— 982 B. C. to 718 B. C. 

PLACES. — Shechem, Bethel, Dan, Mt. Carmel, Jezreel, Horeb, 
Samaria, Cherith, Zarephath. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF EVENTS. — God's unceasing efforts to save 
his people from their sins are marked by the sending of 
prophets, like Elijah and Elisha, at a time when wicked * 
kings had led the people into abominable idolatry. 

The Divided Kingdom. Israel, or the Northern Kingdom 

65 . Rehoboam Becomes King. — After the death of Solomon 
his son Rehoboam ascended the throne. At once there came to 
him a delegation headed by Jeroboam, asking for relief from the 
intolerable taxation that Solomon had levied. Rehoboam, 
guided by the foolish counsel of his hot-headed young men, 
replied roughly, saying, “my little finger is thicker than my 
father's loins" (i Kings 12 : 1-20). At once the men of Israel 
revolted, and set up Jeroboam to be their king. From that time 
on, to the end, the kingdom was divided, and many times the 
one part was antagonistic to the other. 

66. The Northern Kingdom. — ^Jeroboam as its first king, 
fearing that if the religion of the two peoples remained sub- 
stantially the same, and if his people went regularly to Jerusalem, 
the capital of the Southern Kingdom, to worship, they would be 
alienated from him, devised a system of calf worship, and set 
up two golden calves, the one at Bethel, just over the border of 
Judah, and the other at Dan, in the extreme north of his domain. 
To these two centers of worship he invited his people to resort, 
in order to keep them from assembling with the men of Judah 
in Jerusalem. “It is too much for you," he said, “to go so far 
as to Jerusalem; behold your gods right in your midst" (i Kings 
12 : 25-33). All this he did in utter defiance of God's command, 
“Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image," and in 
spite of the bitter experience of Israel in the wilderness in the 
matter of the golden calf that Aaron made. 
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67 . This action on the part of Jeroboam “set the pace” for 
the Northern Kingdom, and from that day to the end of their 
history the land was full of gross idolatry. Not that all the 
men of the Northern Kingdom refused to follow Jehovah, for this 
was not the case, but the rulers were leaders in one form or 
another of idolatry. 

68 Ahab and Jezebel. — In 925 B. C. Ahab ascended the 
thro of the Northern Kingdom. He married Jezebel, the 
daug’ ter of Ethbaal, king of the Sidonians, a most masterful 
and icked woman. She led her husband to establish the 
worsh o of Baal and Ashtoreth, nature divinities, whose worship 
was CD^mected with most abhorrent practises. Not only so, but 
between them they did their best to root out all those who 
persisted in the worship of the God of Abraham. They per- 
secuted the sons of the prophets, and put them to the sword. 
It was now no longer safe to try, even in secret, to worship the 
God of truth. 

69 . Elijah and Elisha. — It was just at this time that God in 
his mercy sent two very great prophets to Israel to try to win 
them back to their allegiance to the God of Moses and the Patri- 
archs. This, the student will remember, was one of those periods 
which was mentioned in the introduction, in which the narrative 
is amplified and the miracle multiplied, as betokening that the 
period was of great importance. Elijah and his successor, 
Elisha, did their best to stay the downward tendency of their 
people, but quite largely in vain. For a while it seemed as 
though there was to be some real reformation. But it did not 
last long, and soon the people, led astray by their rulers, lapsed 
into idolatry once more. 

70 . Jehu. — The one bright spot in all this sad story of the 
decline of the Northern Kingdom is found in the story of Jehu, 
891 B. C. (2 Kings 9, 10.) He dealt drastically with the 
worshipers of Baal, and tried his best to put a final stop to all 
Baal worship. He ruled about twenty-eight years. His son 
Jehoahaz continued the sin of calf worship, and led his people 
once more into the downward path. 

71 . Under Jeroboam the Second the Northern Kingdom 
attained much outward prosperity, but its spiritual life did not 
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improve at all. Men became greedy of gain, and worldlinesa 
and sin of gross description gained the upper hand. It was possibly 
during this reign that God sent the prophet Amos to bear witness 
against the sins of the rulers and people. At this point read the 
prophecy of Amos, and try to realize how earnestly he pleaded 
with the men of Israel to return to the worship of the God of 
their fathers. But it was all in vain. Israel was joined to his 
idols. 

72 . Hosea, too, comes at about this same time, and he did < 
his best to win Israel back from their apostasy. He has well 
been called the “pleading prophet, “ for his tenderness is most 
touching. Yet all in vain were his pleas. Israel would have 
none of them. 

73 . Hoshea, Last of the Kings. — At last the Divine patience 
seems to have been exhausted, and God gave the Northern 
Kingdom over into the hands of its enemies, and they were 
marched off into captivity. Hoshea is the last of the kings of 
Israel, and during his rule the King of Assyria captured Samaria, 
and led the people off into a strange land. Here let the student 
carefully read 2 Kings 17 : 1-4 1 to see the r^sum6 that the sacred 
writer gives of the reasons for the final catastrophe that befell 
Israel. It was on account of their sins that they were suffered 
to experience these dire disasters. 

74 . In the place of the deported people, the Assyrians, in 
accordance with the customs of those days, placed peoples from 
alien lands in their stead. In this manner the population of 
Samaria became much mixed, and the false worship of these 
idolatrous peoples became the religion of the land of the Patri- 
archs in its northern portion. This will account for the hostility 
between Jew and Samaritan which we find in the days of Nehe- 
miah, and even as late as the times of our tord. 

Test Questions 

I. What led to the disruption of the United Kingdom? 

2 Who was chosen king over Israel, or the Northern Kingdom? 

3. Of what was Jeroboam afraid at this time? 

4. What did he do to hold his people from possible allegisuice 
with Judah? 
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5. Whei'e were the golden calves set up? 

6. Whom did Ahab marry? 

7. What innovation in matters religious did Jezebel intro- 
duce? 

8. How did she treat those who desired to worship Jehovah? 

9. What two great prophets did God send to Israel at this 
time? 

10. Was the mission of Elijah and his successor permanently 
effective? 

11. How did the kingdom fare under Jeroboam II? 

12. Was religion any better off for this prosperity? 

13. Name two prophets whom God sent at this time to try to 
win his people back to himself. 

14. Were these two prophets successful? 

15. Under what king was Israel at last carried into captivity? 

16. Who were placed in the land of Israel to take the place of 
the deported captives? 

17. What was the result of this mingling of races and religions? 
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Abijam to Zedeklah 

Old Testament Division— Fourth Period (Ccntiaued) 

LEADING PERSONS 

Abijam. — Son of Rehoboam. Reigned three years (i Kings 

15 : 1-8). 

Asa. — Son of Abijam. Reigned forty-one years (i Kings 
15 : 9^24). Made some effort as a reformer. 
Jehoshaphat. — Son of Asa. Brought Judah great success 
(2 Chron. 17:1 to 20 : 37). 

Jehoram. — Did evil like unto Ahab (2 Chron. 21 : 6). Ahaziah 
followed (2 Chron. 22:4) and^. was succeeded by Queen 
Athaliah, worse than her predecessors (2 Chron. 22: 10 to 

23 : 15). 

Joash was a very good ruler; he began his reign at seven years 
of age. Repaired the Temple (2 Chron. 2 a * 1 - 21 ), 
Amaziahy Uzziahy Jotham. — Not remarkable in any way 
(2 Chron. 25 : i to 27 : 9). 

Ahaz. — An evil king; caused his children to pass through the 
fire to idols (2 Chron. 28 : 3). 

Hezekiah was the best king so far (2 Chron. 29 : i to 
32 : 33). Isaiah was influential and the Passover was 
restored. 

Manasseh was the worst king 
in many ways, putting an 
idol in the Holy of Holies (2 
Chron. 33: 1--20; 2 Kings 21 ; 

1-18). 

J osiah was a good ruler, begin- 
ning at eight years of age. 

The Temple was repaired, 
the Law was read, and 
reform was established (2 
Kings 22 : 1 to 23 : 30). 

Zedekiah. — After Josiah’s 
54 
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reign matters grew worse until under Zedekiah captivity 
came (2 Kings 25 : 1-21). 

Outside Nations that played their part in this catastrophe 
were Assyria, Babylon, Syria, Egypt. 

TIME.— 966 B. C. to 588 B. C. 

PLACES. — ^Judah, Jerusalem, Babylonia. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF EVENTS. — The influence of leadership 
is shown in a marked degree in the history of Judah; “like 
king, like people.'* It was many times demonstrated that 
one good man could turn the whole nation God-ward. At 
last, as in the case of Israel, Judah is given into captivity. 

The Divided Kingdom. Judah, the Southern Kingdom 

75. The Kingdom of Judah lasted one hundred and thirty 
years longer tha!n that of Israel. This was largely owing to the 
greater loyalty of Judah to the law of God. Nevertheless even 
under the rule of Rehoboam, their first king, Judah showed an 
evil tendency to depart from the law of God (i Kings 14 : 21—24). 
There is no record, however, that Rehoboam officially tried to 
influence the people toward idolatry, as did Jeroboam. Probably 
the very fact that the temple was in the capital of Judah held 
him and the people, in some measure at least, to the right manner 
of worship. Abijam, Rehoboam* s son, followed in the footsteps 
of his father. But his son, Asa, was a much better man, and 
he made efforts at reform. Though he was not sufficiently 
radical in his work, he was a great improvement on his pre- 
decessors. 

76. Under Jehoshaphat Judah reached the height of her 
power. “He walked in the first ways of his father David, and 
sought not unto the Baalim** (2 Chron. 17 to 20 : 37. Also 
I Kings 22 : 41-50). 

77. Once more, under Joash, Judah enjoyed a sovereign who 
had in him much of godliness. He repaired the temple and 
did much to restore the true worship of God. 
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78 . After a period of varying vicissitudes we find Ahaz on 
the throne of Judah. He did that which was evil in the sight 
of the Lord, and caused his son to pass through the fire, i. e., he 
sacrificed him to heathen idols. He introduced calf worship, 
and set up “high places,’* for false worship on every hill and 
under every green tree (2 Kings 16 : 1-4). Had it not been 
that his son Hezekiah was more godly than he, the doom of 
Judah might have been much hastened. During his reign Israel 
was carried captive. 

79 . Under Hezekiah^ however, we see great reforms going on. 
He removed the high places, cut down the ashera, and even 
brake in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had made, for to 
it the people had been offering incense (2 Kings 18 : 1-8). He 
was the best of all the kings of Judah, and had his successors 
followed in his footsteps there need have been no captivity of 
Judah to record. In his reign it was that God gave Judah signal 
deliverance from the hosts of Sennacherib. 

80 . Alas! that so godly a king should have been followed by 
so worthless a man as his son Manasseh. He was perhaps the 
very worst of all the kings of Judah. Now we see the high places 
rebuilt, and idolatrous altars to Baal established. But more than 
this. He went farther than any before him, in that he took the 
Ark of the Covenant out of the Most Holy Place, and put there 
a graven image. So the record says that Manasseh did more to 
Seduce the people to sin than all the nations whom the Lord 
removed to make place for his people. Truly a dreadful record 
for one who sat on the throne of David. 

81 . Once more the people have respite, however, for Josiah, 
Manasseh’ s grandson, was a very different type. He was only 
eight years old when he began to reign, but he tried to do that 
which Was right in the sight of God. The deserted temple was 
repaired, the law was discovered and studied, the Covenant was 
publicly renewed, the idol in the Most Holy Place was taken away, 
and burned with fire, and the high places were largely 
destroyed. Moreover, he broke down the altar at Bethel 
that Jeroboam had originally erected. He re-established the 
celebration of the feast of the Passover, which had long been 
neglected. His efforts at reform were extended even to the 
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dommions of the Northern Kingdom, though with no permanent 
effect (see for all this 2 Chron. 34, 35, and 2 Kings 22 : i to 23 : 28). 

82 . From the time of the death of Josiah, the downward 
tendency of Judah was steadfast. At last the end, long delayed 
through the mercy of God, came, and under Jehoiakim the 
overthrow was complete, and under his son Jehoiachin Judah 
was marched off in captivity to the land of Babylon. Thus 
sadly was fulfilled all that God had warned his people of, and 
the day of retribution came just as predicted. 

83 . Other Nations. — In all this sad drama of course outside 
nations played a prominent part. Assyria, Babylon, Syria, 
Hgypt, all come into view. But none of them could have wrought 
the havoc that they did had it not been for the recreant part that 
Israel on the north and Judah on the south played. He who 
brought them all out of Egypt with a mighty hand and an 
outstretched arm could and would have delivered them from 
all their foes had they been loyal to him. All, the blessings of 
Deuteronomy 28 : 1-14 might have been theirs had they only 
hearkened to the commandments of God by the mouth of his 
servant Moses. But as it was, all the dreadful curses of Deuter- 
onomy 28 : 15-68 (be sure to read these passages) came on them, 
and all on account of their idolatry and vileness. 

84 . Isaiah and Jeremiah. — Nor did the kings and people sin 
thus grievously because they had no prophets to warn them. 
Just as God sent Elijah, Elisha, Amos, and Hosea to warn and 
woo the Northern Kingdom, so he sent the great Isaiah and 
Jeremiah to warn the men of the Southern Kingdom. Plainer 
warnings, grander promises, better counsels than these prophets 
gave, have never been uttered by human lips. For about sixty 
years, beginning in the reign of Uzziah, Isaiah pleaded with the 
nation. He lived and prophesied during the reigns of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, and all through these days he was 
faithful to his mission. Sometimes he was heeded, and some- 
times he was scoffed at, but ever and always he was faithful. 
So too was Jeremiah, whom nothing could turn from the integrity 
of his course. For the most part mocked at, traduced and 
ridiculed by the leaders, these men were helpless, for the minds 
and hearts of rulers and people were set on mischief. But 
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though hand joined in hand, evil was sure not to go unpunished, 
and so the end came. 

85 . Captivity. — What a contrast between Israel marching 
triumphantly into the land, and Israel (and later on, Judah) 
marching out of the land in chains and humiliation! Through 
faith they conquered Jericho, and through lack of faith they 
themselves were at last conquered, and taken off into a land of 
shame and sorrow. 


Test Questions 

I. How long did the Kingdom of Judah last? 

а. How much longer did it last than the Kingdom of Israel? 

3. What reason may we assign for this? 

4. Under what king did Judah reach the maximum of her 
power? 

5. Name the next king who ruled the nation in the fear of 
God. 

б. How did Ahaz provoke the Lord to anger especially? 

7. Who was probably the best of all the kings of Judah? 

8. How did the son of Hezekiah act when he came to the 
jhrone? 

9. What particularly evil deed did he do in connection with 
the temple? 

10. Under what king did Judah enjoy g^eat reforms? 

11. How far did Josiah try to extend his reforms? 

12. Name some of the nations who opposed Israel and Judah? 

13. Would these nations have succeeded had God’s people 
been loyal to him? 

14. Give the names of two great prophets of Judah. 

15. How long did Isaiah continue to prophesy? 

16. Mention the contrast between God’s people marching into 
and out of the land. 

17. What was the cause of their final disaster? 



Elijah 

Old TestameDt Division— Fourth Period (Concluded) 

LEADmO PERSONS 

Ahab and Jezebel, and Ahaziah, rulers; Elijah and Elisha, 
prophets. See Lesson 8. 

Notable Events in the life of Elijah. Challenged Ahab 
(i Kings 17 : i). Sought solitude at Cherith (i Kings 
17 : 2“7). Dwelt with the widow of Zarephath (i Kings 
17 : 8-24). Entered great contest with prophets of Baal 
(i Kings 18 : 1-40). Offered a prayer for rain (i Kings 
18:41-46). Took flight in despondency to Beersheba 
(i Kings 19 : 1-8). Received revelation from God at 
Horeb (i Kings 19:9—21). Rebuked Ahab and Jezebel 
for unlawfully taking Na- 
both’s vineyard (i Kings 
21:1—29). Declared judg- 
ment upon Ahaziah (2 Kings 
1:1— 18). Carried from 
earth by a whirlwind, his 
prophet’s mantle falling 
upon Elisha (2 Kings 2:1— 

18). Reappears on the 
Mount of Transfiguration 
(Luke 9: 28-36). 

TIME. — 925 B. C. to 900 B. C. 

PLACES — Samaria, Brook 
Cherith, Zarephath, Mt. 

Carmel, Beersheba, Horeb, 

Mt. of Transfiguration. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF EVENTS. — ^The contest of true religion 
with heathen beliefs is brought to a sharp focus in Elijah’s 
time; and the battle-line there drawn so sharply has ever 
been a challenge for Christian courage in later days. 
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Elijah, the Great Speaking Prophet 

86 . Elijah’s Mission. — All the prophets spoke, though some 
of them wrote as well, like Isaiah and others. We call Elijah 
a speaking prophet because we have but one record (2 Chron. 
21 : 12-15) of anything that he wrote. Elijah was sent by God 
to the Northern Kingdom at the time of Ahab and Jezebel, to try 
and stay the tide of idolatry that was threatening to overwhelm 
the land. Ahab and Jezebel had established the worship of 
Baal and Ashtoreth, two nature divinities of the heathen 
world. To turn back this tendency God sent this man of the desert. 
Of his early life we know nothing. He appears before us 
suddenly, as a man in the full tide of life. He was from Gilead, 
and a man of action, most emphatically. To get a good idea of 
the man, we may set him forth as seen in six notable scenes. 

87. First Scene : Elijah and Ahab. — This is where he meets 
the king, and announces that as the God of Israel lives, there 
shall not be dew or rain in all the land, excepting at the word of 
the prophet. Note here the significant nature of this challenge. 
The two divinities that the people were now forced to worship 
were supposed to preside over the processes of nature. Just in 
their realm of influence, therefore, Elijah challenges them, and 
claims that his God has given to him power over the forces of 
nature, such as neither Baal nor Ashtoreth possessed. Then 
Elijah disappears, no one knows whither. 

88. Now follows the fulfilment of his prediction. The season 
for the early and for the latter rain comes and goes, and still 
there is no rain. Probably some said, “This is unusual, but of 
course things will even up next year, and we shall have an abun- 
dance of rain.” But the n6ct year came and went, and still the 
heavens were as brass. Ahab now tries to discover this man 
who holds the key of the heaven, that he may force him to unlock 
the clouds. But in vain. The third year comes and goes, and 
still there is no rain, while the land is dry and parched, and eves 
the king finds it hard to get food for his horses. At the same 
time there are some who call attention to the most unwonted 
fact that not only has there been no rain, but that even the 
dew has not been seen for three years. 
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89 * Second Scene. — Now comes the second encounter between 
the prophet and the enraged monarch. Most dramatic is this 
brief interview, in which Ahab charges Elijah with troubling 
Israel, and Elijah throws the charge back in his teeth. Then 
comes the further challenge on the part of the prophet to the 
priests of these two nature divinities, to test their power on 
Mount Carmel. The scene there is too familiar to need detailed 
description. Suffice it to remind the student that Baal’s priests 
were powerless to make good their claim that their gods held 
control over the forces of nature. Elijah, however, proves that 
Jehovah is the God of nature, and holds all things in his hands, 
for his prayer is answered by fire, and the sacrifice is consumed, 
with the wood and the water and the very dust that lay around 
so abundantly. Now comes the confession of the people that 
Jehovah and not Baal is the true God. Then comes the rain at 
Elijah’s petition, and the second great scene in the life of this 
man closes. 

90. Third Scene. — Very different is this from either of the 
two others. We see this man sitting discouraged under a 
juniper tree, and asking God to take away his life, as he is not 
better than his fathers. Is this the same hero whom we saw 
standing in all his triumph before the king? Yes, the same. 
How then account for the difference in his mien? Probably 
because of the reaction that came after the exciting contest with 
the priests of Baal, and the consciousness that he had not won 
as great a victory for Jehovah as he had anticipated. For as 
soon as the prophets of Baal had been slain, Jezebel, instead of 
yielding, had sent word to Elijah that she would kill him within 
twenty-four hours. It was this apparent failure that most 
probably discouraged the prophet, so that all his work seemed 
to him to have come to naught. Note now how God comforts 
his servant, how he ministers to his body, by food and rest, and 
to his mind by assuring him that he is wrong in thinking that 
he only remains as a true worshiper of Jehovah. Furthermore, 
God sends him to Horeb, where Moses learned so many lessons in 
things divine, and there God speaks to Elijah and gives him 
further work to do, so that when the prophet comes forth from 
hit communion with God, he is again the stem man of duty that 
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he was before. (Three great men learned much at Horeb: 
Moses, Elijah, and Paul the Apostle, for when he went to Arabia, 
it was probably Horeb to which he journeyed.) 

91. Fourth Scene. — Again Elijah and Ahab are face to 
face. Ahab has coveted the vineyard of Naboth, to make out 
of it a garden of herbs. Naboth,* as was his right, would not 
part with the inheritance of his fathers. Ahab does not dare 
use violence to secure possession. But Jezebel has no such 
scruples. With bribery and perjury, she soon has poor Naboth 
convicted of blasphemy, and stoned to death. Then his estate 
passing to the crown, she tells her husband to arise and take 
possession. Just as Ahab reaches the vineyard, lol Elijah 
confronts him. The prophet was the last man whom the con- 
science-stricken king desired to see, particularly at that very 
moment. “Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?” he exclaims, 
in horror. Then comes the righteous prophet's stern denuncia- 
tion of the guilty king, and so the interview closes. 

92. Fifth Scene. — Now we are in the country east of the 
Jordan. Two men are journeying together, and we recognize 
them as Elijah and his successor Elisha. Suddenly there comes 
a supernatural rushing of what seem to be chariots and horses 
of fire. The elder of the two is caught up, and carried into 
heaven, while the younger, in amazement and awe, cries out, 
“My father, my father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof!” As suddenly as Elijah came to the scenes of his 
activity, so suddenly did he disappear. 

93. Sixth Scene. — More quiet than any of the others is this 
scene. We are now on the Mount of Transfiguration. The 
Master is there, and three of his disciples. Suddenly there 
appear two others in glory with the Master. They are the great 
lawgiver, Moses, and the great prophet, Elijah. They are talking 
with ‘Jesus of his death which was now soon to take place in 
Jerusalem. Then, the conversation having come to a close, the 
two visitors from the other world disappear, and the Master is 
left alone with his astonished disciples. 

94. Stem, with the fear of God before his eyes, and no fear 
of man in his heart, stands this man of God, Elijah. A benedic- 
tion to Israel God meant him to be, but alas! Israel rejected him. 
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as it did the other prophets whom God in his mercy sent, and so 
Israel pushed on to its own final ruin. For the material used 
in this sketch look at i Kings 17, i8, 19, 21, and 2 Kings 2. 

Test Questions 

1. What divinities was Israel worshiping at the time that 
Elijah appeared? 

2. What relationship to nature were these two divinities sup- 
posed to hold? 

3. Give the first scene in the life of this prophet 

4. What significance was there in his challenge? 

5. Give the second scene with Ahab. Where did the con- 
test between Elijah and the prophets of Baal take place? 

6. What was the significance of this scene? 

7. Where next do we see Elijah? 

8. What probably was the cause of his discouragement? 

9. How does God deal with his servant at this time? 

10. Where does Elijah now go, and what effect does his com- 
munion with God have on his spirit? 

1 1. Give scene four. 

1 2. Tell the story of Naboth and his vineyard. 

13. Where next do we find the great prophet? 

14. Who was Elijah’s successor? 

15. What is the last scene in the experience of Elijah that we 
find in the Bible? 
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Return from Captivity 

Old Testament Division — Fifth Period 


LEADING EVENTS AND PERSONS 

Return from Captivity. — After seventy years, Cyrus, king 
of Persia, allowed the Jews to return to Jerusalem to 
rebuild the Temple under Zerubbabel (Ezra i : i-ii). 
Altar set up once more (Ezra 3 : 1-7). The Temple begun 
(Ezra 3 : 8, and following passages). The prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah encouraged the people (see books imder 
their names). 

Sixty years elapsed of which we know nothing. 

Ezra goes to Jerusalem to institute reforms, such as 
prohibiting mixed marriages of Jews with other nations 
(Ezra 7:1 to 9 ; 15). He interpreted the law (Neh. 8; i- 
18) and celebrated the Feast of Tabernacles. 

Rehemiah, cup-bearer to Artaxerxes, the king. Became 
solicitous for the city of Jerusalem and its broken walls, 
prayed for guidance, and was rewarded by the king's 
assistance (Neh, i : i to 2:8). Opposed by SanbaUat 
(Neh, 2 : 19, 20; 4 : 1-8; 6 : 1-14). A great popular 

religious festival was held (Neh. 8 : 1--18). Judah was 
set apart from strangers 


(Neh. 9 : 1-38; 13 : 1-3). 

The law of the Sabbath was 
enforced (Neh, 13 : 15-22). 

TIME. — 538 B. C. to about 400 
B. C. 

PLACES. — Babylon, Jerusalem. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF EVENTS. 
— The return to Jerusalem 
and the institution of re- 
forms were events of 
tremendous import to the 
Jews, and the faithfulness 
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of a few men was given high recognition. The rebuilding 
of the Temple and reconstruction of the city walls 
looked forward through four centuries to the fitting setting 
for the scene of the coming Messiah. 

The Captivity and the Return 

95 . Condition During Captivity, — The captivity of Judah 
lasted seventy years, dating from the first captivity under 
Jehoiakim, 605 B. C., when among others Daniel was taken 
captive. The lot of the captives in Babylon was bad enough, 
but it was not by any means as severe as the bondage in Egypt. 
Quite a number of the captives, such as Daniel, Zerubbabel, 
Nehemiah, occupied positions of great trust and emolument. 
Still, by the rivers of Babylon, Judah did mourn and weep, as 
her people thought of Jerusalem and its vanished glories. 

96 . The Return. — The seventy years having been completed 
God stirred up the spirit of Cyrus, king of Persia, and he issued 
a decree allowing all Jews who so desired to return to their 
owii land. He also gave them many vessels of gold and silver 
that Nebuchadrezzar had taken from the Temple, that they 
might use them in the new house of God which they were to 
build. Zerubbabel led the caravan from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
Arrived in Jerusalem, they began their work by erecting the 
altar first. This was right, as the altar was the foundation of 
all the temple services. Altars existed long before temples had 
been built. For a while the building of the temple was inter- 
rupted by the foes of Judah, but at last it was completed, the 
people being encouraged by the prophets Haggai and Zecha- 
riah. So they dedicated the temple with much joy, and 
restored the sacrifices as Moses, the man of God, had com- 
manded. For all of this see Ezra 1-6 and the books of Haggai 
and Zechariah. 

97 . Ezra. — Now comes a period of about 60 years, in which 
we have no knowledge of the condition of affairs in Jerusalem. 
At last, however, Ezra, the scribe, goes up to the Holy City, and 
with him a number of oatriotic Jews. The work of Zerubbabel 
was the rebuilding of the temple. That of Ezra was emphat- 
ically the reformation of religion among those who were in 
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Judah and Jerusalem. There was much danger that through 
intermarriages with the people of the land the Jews would 
again abandon the religion of their fathers. A large part of 
Ezra’s effort was aimed against this evil. The people declared 
their willingness to do as Ezra dictated, and so the danger from 
this direction was for the time being avoided. 

98. Nehetniah. — Soon after this we come to the story of 
Nehemiah. He was cupbearer to Artaxerxes, a position of much 
ease and wealth. But the welfare of Jerusalem lay near his 
heart, and he made it his business to know how matters were 
progressing in that city. Certain of his brethren at one time 
brought him evil tidings from there. In consequence he 
betook himself to prayer that God would give him such favor in 
the eyes of the king that he would allow him to go to Jerusalem 
and build the walls that had been thrown down. In those days 
a city without walls was in a pitiful condition, exposed to the 
assaults of all its foes. For four months Nehemiah prayed 
without any visible answer. Then it came at last in a moment. 
One day at the table the king noticed that the face of his cup- 
bearer was sad. "Why is thy countenance sad?" he inquired. 
Then Nehemiah (after an instant of silent prayer) told the 
king all that was in his heart. At once the permission was 
given him for which he had waited and prayed for four months. 
So off he started as soon as possible. 

99. Nehemiah’s Prayer. — Note just here the nature of 
Nehemiah’ s prayer. It was not like so many modem prayers, 
one for ease. No, it was a prayer for opportunity to make sacrifice 
and bear heavy burdens for the sake of Jerusalem. If all the 
church were in this day to pray for an opportunity to bear 
burdens and make sacrifices, What do you think the effect would 
be on the advance of the kingdom of God on earth? 

No sooner did Nehemiah reach Jerusalem than he inspected 
the walls to see exactly the condition in which they were. Then 
he assembled the rulers and told them of his plans, and heartened 
them for the work. He divided the work among the feunilies, 
thus giving each one a specific task, and encouraging the spirit 
of true rivalry. "To every man his work,” seems to have been 
his excellent motto. So the people got to work with enthusiasm 
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100. Opposition. — Of course there was no lack of opposition, 
for all good causes have opponents. But none of these things 
in any way moved this grand man from his purpose, or abated in 
any degree his enthusiasm. With sword in one hand and 
trowel in the other the people pushed the work forward, while 
over all Nehemiah watched with unceasing care. His vigilance 
is apparent from the fact that for nearly two months he never 
put off his clothes. So in fifty-two days the work was 
completed, and the people's hearts were filled with joy. Under 
his rule was gathered what has sometimes been called the first 
Sunday-school on record (Neb. 8). He knew that it was on 
account of the ignorance of the people of the Word that they 
fell so easily into sin. So he gathered them all together, and 
Ezra read and explained the law of Moses in their hearing. 
In this connection, too, they celebrated the feast of 
tabernacles, in commemoration of the wanderings of Israel 
in the wilderness. 

101. Ever watchful of the spiritual welfare of his people, Nehe- 
miah instituted reforms in the matter of Sabbath-keeping, and 
of usury, and of idolatrous intermarriages with the people of 
the land. His labors never ceased, for he seems to have realized 
that “eternal vigilance" was the price of true godliness, in the 
midst of idolatrous surroundings. 

102. Results of the Captivity. — In this matter of the cap- 
tivity, the most important thing for us to bear in mind is that 
the people were cured by their experience of all forms of idolatry. 
Up to that time this had been their besetting sin, into which 
they were ever falling. From the time of the captivity and 
return onward to the present day the Jew has been a strict 
monotheist. Though scattered to the ends of the earth, never 
again has he fallen into this pit of iniquity and this slough of 
despond. This is a most remarkable fact. 
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Test Questions 

1. How long did the captivity of Judah last? 

2. Give the names of the three persons most prominent in 
the return and the subsequent reforms. 

3. Who first led the Jews up out of Babylon? 

4. What was the chief work of Zerubbabel ? 

5. How did he begin the building of the temple? 

6. Name the two prophets who encouraged the people in this 
work. 

7. How long a period elapsed between Zerubbabel and Ezra? 

8. What was Ezra's chief work in Jerusalem ? 

9. What was Nehemiah's position at the court of Artaxerxes? 

10. For what in reality was Nehemiah praying? 

11. How long was his prayer unanswered? 

12. How long was Nehemiah in building the walls? 

13. What illustration is given of his fidelity to this work? 

14. What other reforms did Nehemiah strive to inaugurate? 

15 What is the most noticeable thing about the religious life 

of Judah during and after the captivity? 

Text Questions for Review 
Lessons 6 to 11 

1. In what order were the various parts of the land of Canaan 
conquered? 

2. What was the cause of each period of oppression in the 
time of the Judges? 

3. Who brought relief from the oppression of Midian? 

4. What was the political condition of the people in the 
time of the Judges? 

5. What reasons did the Israelites offer for wanting a king? 

6. Give instances of Saul’s hatred toward David. 

7. Over what tribe did David rule alone for seven years? 

8. Give the boundaries of David’s kingdom at its height. 

9. What noted building did Solomon erect in Jerusalem? 

10. Why were the people finally dissatisfied with the king? 

11. When the United Kingdom was divided, who was chosen 
king over the Northern Kingdom? 
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12. Name the Northern and the Southern Kingdom. 

13. What king tried to restore the worship of Jehovah? 

14. Name two prophets of the time of Jeroboam II. 

15. Under what king was Israel carried into captivity? 

16. Which lasted longer, the kingdom of Israel or of Judah? 
How much longer? Why? 

17. Under what kings did Judah have great reforms? 

18. Name two great prophets of Judah. 

19. Describe and locate the contest between Elijah and the 
prophets of Baal. 

20. Tell the story of Naboth and his vineyard. 

21. How long did the captivity of Judah last? 

22. Name the three most prominent persons that had to do 
with the return. 

23. What was Zerubbabel’s great work? 

24. What two prophets encouraged the work? 

25. What was Ezra’s work in Jerusalem? Nehemiah’s? 
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New Testament Division 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

Interval between the Old and the New Testament — four 
hundred years of silence. Governmentally, this period was 
divided between Persian, Greek, Maccabean, and Roman 
rule. 

Prelude of angelic ministration. Message to Zacharias (Luke 
I : 5-20). Annunciation to Mary (Luke i : 26-38). Angelic 
chorus on Bethlehem’s plains to shepherds (Luke 2 : 1-18). 
Warning to Joseph to flee from Herod (Matt. 2 : 13). The 
first thirty years of the life of Jesus are referred to but 
slightly in the Bible. 

First Period. — Six months of preaching by the ‘‘forerunner,** 
John the Baptist (Matt. 3 : 1-13 ; also parallel passages). 

Second Period. — The entire life of Jesus, from the baptism 
at Jordan to the crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension. 
(See entire Gospel narrative.) 

Third Period. — From Pentecost, the outpouring of the Spirit 
and admission into the church of three thousand in one day 
(Acts 2 : 1-40). Gentiles admitted to the church (Acts 
10 : 1-48). The first persecution (Acts 5 : 17-40). The 
martyrdom of Stephen (Acts 6, 7). 

Fourth Period. — The time of the Gentiles — the period in 
which we now live (Rom. ii : 25; Luke 21 : 24). 

Fifth Period. — Will begin with “the lifting of the veil** 
from the eyes of Israel (2 Cor. 3 : 15, 16). The close of 
this period will be a time of great blessing (Rom. 11:15). 

The end will witness the final triumph of the religion of the 
Messiah over Jew and Gentile. 

TIME. — About 400 B. C. to present time. 

PLACES. Palestine and Egypt; for the Third Period see 
later maps. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF EVENTS.— The New Testament marks 
the change from the old dispensation of priests as mediators. 

71 
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to the new, when ** Jesus Christ became the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for ours only, but for those of the whole 
world!’* 

The New Testament Preview 

103. Interval. — Between the close of the Old Testament 
Period and the opening of that of the New Testament there is 
an interval of four centuries of silence. 

104. Prelude. — This is largely angelic in character. To 
Zacharias comes the message of the birth of the forerunner. 
Then follows the angelic annunciation to Mary herself. This in 
turn is followed by the angelic message to the shepherds and 
the heavenly chorus on Bethlehem’s plain. Heaven stoops to 
earth to announce its glad tidings. A new creation is heralded, 
better and grander even than that of the opening chapters of 
Genesis. One or two events are then recorded in the early life 
of the Holy Child, and then there is silence /for thirty years. 
It is as though the prelude should end all. But no, the story 
will not end with mere prelude. It will go on its course 
till the very last act. 

105. First Period . — Ffom John to Jesus. Suddenly John 
the Baptist breaks on our vision, for his short but decisive part. 
His message is twofold, and is comprised in the words “Repent, ’* 
“Prepare.** For six short months this fiery preacher calls the 
nation to prepare for what God has in store for it. Multitudes 
gather and hearken. Then comes Jesus from Nazareth, and 
John almost in one breath calls him “Son of God’* and “Lamb 
of God.** Two apparently irreconcilable titles, for the one 
means power and exaltation, and the other sacrifice and humilia- 
tion. How these two titles were to blend in one character will 
be seen in the following acts of the Divine dealing with men. 

106. Second Period . — From Jordan to the Mount of Olives, 
Three and a half years was this in duration. Short as compared 
with any one of the Old Testament stories, but far more signifi- 
oant, and more full of the Divine revelation of God’s mercy and 
justice. Now miracles multiply as never before, for now, as 
sever before, the Divine comes down to man and holds communion 
with him. Now truth is made clear as no patriarch or prophet 
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ever saw it. Truly in this period, “Great was the mystery of 
godliness; he who was manifested in the flesh.'* With this period 
we shall deal more in detail later on in these lessons, so we make 
but brief allusion to it in this place. Suffice it to say that not 
in all the history of this world were there ever three years and a 
half so filled with benediction for mankind as were these of the 
second period, 

107. Third Period . — From Pentecost to the Turning to the 
Gentiles. Pentecost was the birthtime of the Christian Church. 
No Pentecost, no Acts of the Apostles. No Acts of the Apostles, 
no Christian Church. In that case the world of to-day would be 
heathen, Muhammadan and Jewish. At Pentecost more were 
brought to an acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah than Jesus 
himself had won in his whole active ministry. About five 
hundred would seem to have been the number of believers after 
our Lord’s resurrection. Now in one day Peter wins and bap- 
tizes three thousand. Thence onward the number of believers 
grows, till it numbers thousands and thousands. But all these 
are yet Jews, or else proselytes. The next step in this third 
period is the official opening of the door to the Gentile world. This 
took place at Caesarea, and to Peter was given the joy and 
privilege of admitting Gentiles without their first becoming 
Jews. Through Pentecost and the experience at Caesarea was 
in large measure fulfilled to Peter the “promise of the keys’* 
(Matt. 1 6 : 19 )', for he it was who received the Jews at Pentecost 
into the church, and he too it was who opened the door of the 
church to the Gentile world. How great this portion of Period 
Three, and how significant to us, is apparent as soon as we 
realize that but for the advance in Caesarea we in this day would 
first have to become Jews before we could be members of the 
living church. Had the Jews been willing to receive the Naza- 
rene as their Messiah, there is no telling what sweeping measure 
of blessing they might not have received. Certain it is that 
their history from that day to this would have been very different 
from what it has been. Their rulers cried, “We have no king 
but Caesar,** and from that time many of their people have 
had few to rule over them but Czars, Sultans, Emperors, and 
hostile rulers. 
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108. Fourth Period . — The Times of the Gentiles, In this 
period we now are. Here it behooves one to speak guardedly, 
for opinions differ. The writer gives his interpretation of 
what the Word says. When the Jews refused to receive Jesus 
as their Messiah, the Apostles plainly said, “We turn to the 
Gentiles’* (Acts 13 : 46). On account of their hardness of 
heart, blindness came to Israel, and a veil fell before their eyes. 
“A hardening in part hath befallen Israel, until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in” (Rom. ii : 25). Our Lord alludes 
to this same truth when he predicts that Jerusalem shall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled (Luke 21 : 24). That Jerusalem from the days of Titus 
to the present day has been thus trodden under foot of the 
Gentile world is only too manifest to all who know its sad history. 

In this period our lot is cast, and thus we become actors in the 
great Divine drama of the New Testament. Solemn thought, 
and one calculated to make us feel the serious nature of our 
responsibility. 

109. Fifth Period. — This is yet to come. It will begin with 
the “lifting of the veil” from the eyes of Israel. When that is 
to begin we know not, and it is neither safe nor wise to venture 
any guess. But that it will come in due time is as sure as that 
all the other predictions of Old and New Testament have had 
their commencement and their close. It will be a great day, 
for, as the Apostle Paul says, “if the casting away of them 
[Israel] is the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be, but life from the dead?’* (Rom. ii : 15). That 
will be a day of vast ingathering into the kingdom of God, and 
then Jesus shall see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied. 

110. Then Conies the End. — ^Jew and Gentile will then be 
one, and the final triumph of the Redeemer will be ushered in. 
Then the ransomed and redeemed of the Lord shall unite in 
singing praises to him who has loved them and bought them, 
and has brought them home to glory. (There are differences 
of opinion as to the last two periods in this New Testament 
story. Let the student go to the law and the testimony, as 
referred to above, and decide for himself whether the writer is 
upheld in his laying out of these two great periods.) 
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Tcft Questions 

1. How long an interval of silence is th«'e between the Old 
and the New Testament times? 

2 . Give the prelude to the New Testament Period. 

3. In what does the first period consist? 

4. How long does the first period last? 

5. Give the title of the second period. 

6. How long did this period continue? 

7. What is the third period called? 

8. Into what two divisions may this period be divided? 

9. What was the significance of the admission of the Gen- 
tiles to the church? 

10. Give the fourth period. 

11. Name the fifth period. 

12. What Scripture is there in support of these two periods? 
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The Life of Jesus — Thirty Years of Preparation 

New Testament Division — First Period. 

The Life of Jesus may be considered under five subdivisions: 
Silence, Obscurity, Popularity, Opposition, The Passion 
Week. 

Thirty Years of Silence. — ^The Bible narrative tells but little 
of these early years; but one public utterance of 
Jesus is referred to until he was thirty years of age. 

NOTE. — ^The harmony of the four Gospels used in 
the following chapters is not intended to be memor- 
ized. It is placed here in order to familiarize the pupil 
with its use, and to afford a ready means to locate the 
events in the Life of Jesus. 


Events 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 

Introduction 


X : X 



1 : 1-4 

3 : 33-38 

I : s-as 

I : 26-38 

1 : 39-56 

I : 57-80 

a : 1-21 

a : 22-38 

a : 39, 40 

a : 41-53 

3 : 1-18 

X : x-xd 

The Genealogies 

Appearance of an Angel to 

1 : 1-17 

An Angel Appears to Mary, 
Annunciation 



Mary Visits Elisabeth 



Birth of John the Baptist 

An Anga Appears to Joseph., 
The Birth or Jesus, etc, 

1 : 18-25 


Presentation in the Temple 

(i, 2) 



Visit of the Magi 

Flight into Egsrpt, etc, (3) 

Return to Nazareth (4) 

Jesus Goes to the Passover 
(^^6) 

2 : 1-12 

2 : 13-18 

2 : 19-23 


Ministry of John the Baptist.. 

3 : 1-I3 

1:2-8 


fThe harmony rcOToduced here is taken from Professor Riddle’s Outline Harmony 
of tne Gospels; and the Tourney Maps are reproduced from Arnold’s Chart of 
Christ’s Joumeyings and Chart of Paul's Joumeymgs.) 


TIME.— 5 B. C. to A. D. 26. 

PLACES — Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Egypt, Nazareth. 
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The figures attached to the journeys refer to events 
mentioned in the first column on the opposite page. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF EVENTS. — The fulfilment of prophecy is 
strikingly shown in the events surrounding the coming of 
Christ and the preparation for his ministry; and the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist epitomized the message which Jesus 
was about to proclaim. 

The Incomparable Life 

111. The Thirty Years of Silence. — ^To these years the 
Gospels give small space. Only Matthew and Luke make any 
mention of them, and these give to them only four chapters. 
All the rest of the Gospels are devoted to the three and a half 
years of the Lord's active ministry. 

112. Take, now, first what vie know oi this early life. It was 
lived in Nazareth, in Galilee. Nazareth was a town where 
caravans rested on their journeys between Damascus and Egypt. 
It was a rough town, as we may infer by the remark of 
Nathanael, “Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?" (John 
1 : 46). His home was that of a workingman, as Joseph was a 
carpenter. It was therefore the home of a poor man. Doubtless 
he himself followed for all those years of silence, the trade of 
his reputed father. So Jesus was truly a workingman himself. 
His mother was exceptionally godly, as we see by her wonderful 
outburst of song in Luke i : 46-55. This song is fairly saturated 
with the spirit of the old prophets. Joseph also gives signs of 
his fear of the Lord during these early years in more ways than 
one. Thus we may bCvSure that the "atmosphere" of that home 
was conducive to godliness. He was taught the Scriptures 
from his youth. This is apparent from his great familiarity 
with them, shown in his later years. To this we shall refer later. 

113 . His Early Education. — Of course he was taught to read 
and write, as every Jewish boy was. He also had the advantage 
of frequent visits to Jerusalem, for the visit referred to by Luke, 
at twelve years of age, was only the first of a long series of such 
visits. No doubt after that first visit he went up to the Holy 
City every year to the feast. A lad of his type of mind would 
not let such an opportunity pass without taking advantage of 
it each time that it came. So much we may say we practically 
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know about these thirty years. But there is much that we may 
legitimately infer, and when guardedly used, inference is a 
legitimate source of knowledge. If you will let me go into a 
man’s library, I may be able to infer with much accuracy the 
calling of that man. If the majority of the books are medical 
or legal, I infer that the man is a doctor or a lawyer. If the 
majority of the books that are worn are light fiction, my inference 
is of a totally different nature. If, to change the illustration, 
I go to the home of a lady, and in the afternoon find that I can 
write my name in the dust on the polished piano-lid, 1 infer 
somewhat about the housekeeper in whose home I am. 

114. Making, then, reverent use of inference, what may we 
learn about these thirty years of our Lord’s life, and of the 
influences that were at work all that time? Who were his 
teachers? For, bear in mind, that at the time of Jesus’ entry 
into his public ministry, he came as a full-fledged man, who was 
prepared for his life’s work. 

115. Nature Taught Him. — Nature is God’s first book, and 
if man had not sinned, he would have needed no other. To 
Jesus, nature was an open volume, and he read it in all its 
spiritual significance. While other boys saw only that which 
was outward, he saw that which was inward and had spiritual 
meaning. To him the lily spoke of his Father’s care, the leaven 
that he saw in his mother’s house spoke to him of the way in 
which the kingdom of God grew in this world. The mustard 
seed was an illustration of the growth of truth. Many of his 
most simple and precious teachings were drawn thus from nature. 
Sparrows, seed and tares, fig-tree, salt, and many other objects 
of nature told him of things unseen. 

116. Men Taught Him. — He doubtless mingled much with 
them in Nazareth, and it is not hard to imagine the boy going to 
the camping-place of the passing caravans, and listening to the 
tales that the men from far countries had to tell. The stories 
that he afterward made use of were in many cases doubtless 
gathered from such sources. But he made them illustrate 
things unseen and spiritual. Look at his parables, and see how 
true this may easily be. The ten virgins may well have been a 
story that he heard, and of which he made such solemn use in 
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his ministry. Is it unnatural to suppose that in these gatherings 
of men he may have heard some one tell of a pearl merchant 
and his fortune in finding a peculiarly valuable pearl? In due 
time he used this story to illustrate the wisdom of staking all 
on one superlative venture. Look at his parables, and see how 
he made use of the interests of men in making clear the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God. The sower, the lost silver, 
the prodigal son, children in the market-place, the rich fool, the 
vineyard and the laborers — these and many more show how 
richly the relationships of men with their fellow-men instructed 
him. 

117 . The Bible Taught Him. — He was most familiar with 
its teachings, and knew how to use them on the spot, without refer- 
ence to commentary or concordance. We find in his sayings refer- 
ence to, or quotations from, the following books of the Old Testa- 
ment: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
I Samuel, i and 2 Kings, 2 Chronicles, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isa- 
iah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Jonah, Joel, Hosea, Micah, Zech- 
ariah, and Malachi — 22 in all. Had all the utterances of our Lord 
been given to us, I doubt not that we should have found that he 
quoted from every book of the Old Testament. For bear in 
mind that we have only a very small part of what our Lord said 
preserved for us. His recorded words are only 38,422, or the 
equivalent of ten short sermons. But for three years he was 
speaking incessantly. 

118 . Prayer Taught Him. — His habit of spending all night 
in prayer was not one acquired of a sudden. No doubt he 
spent many a night in prayer while he was still at the carpenter’s 
trade. But the prayer-habit is one calculated to shed much 
light on things that lay hold on eternal truth. All spiritual 
seers are men of much prayer. 

119 . Finally, His Visits to Jerusalem Taught Him. — Not 
in vain did he go at least 18 times to that city before his public 
ministry began. It was in this way that he saw the formality 
•rf the Pharisaic party, and the self-seeking of scribe and chief 
priest. So when he denounced them so fiercely in later times, 
he did it not out of an experience of day before yesterday, but 
out of years of observation. Such were some of the influences 
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that surrounded him, and the teachers that prepared him during 
those thirty years of silence for his great work. Thus, when 
the fulness of time came, he stepped forth full armed for the 
contest with the powers of darkness. 

Test Questions 

1. Where were Christ’s thirty years of silence spent? 

2 . What was our Lord’s trade? 

3. What can we say of the religious life of his mother and of 
his father? 

4. In what way is inference a legitimate -ground of know- 
ledge? 

5. What is the first of the teachers of our Lord during that 
time that is mentioned? 

6. Give the second of his teachers. 

7. What else did he have as teacher? 

8. Illustrate each of these somewhat in detail. 

9. What else taught him? 

10. What is the last of these teachers mentioned? 
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The Year of Obscurity 

New Testament Division-Second Period 

Religious Life of the time was marked by absence of idolatry, 
by the presence of numerous synagogues and of reverence 
for the Scriptures. 

Oovemment was that of a foreign nation — Rome. 


Events 


Bapdsm of Jesus 

The Wilderness. Temptation] 

of Jesus (1, a) 

The Witness of John, etc 

Cana. The Miracle. 

Capernaum (3, 4) 

Jerusalem. First Cleansing 
of the Temple, etc. (5). • . 

Ministry in Judea. Witness] 

of the Baptist 

Iinprisonment of John the 
Baptist Jesus leaves] 
Judea, etc 


Jacob’s 
with s 
etc. (6), 


Well. 


Matthew 

Mare 

Lues 

3 : 13-17 

4 : x-xi 

X : 9 “ix 

X : xa, Z 3 

3 : ai-23 

4 : 1 -X 3 






14 : 3-5; 

[4: 13 

6 : 17-20 
li:i 4 

3 ; 19. *0; 
[4:14 





John 


X : xtrs* 

2 : i-xa 
a : X3to 

[3 

3 : aa-36 

4:1-3 

4 : 4 - 4 a 


TIME. — A. D. 26 to A. D. 27. 

PLACES. — Wilderness of Judea, Bethany beyond Jordan, Cana, 
Sychar, Jerusalem, Judea. 
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The Incomparable Life (Continued) 

120. The Year of Obscurity. — Before examining this at all, 
it will be well to consider the state of national life into which 
the life of the Master was projected. It was not like that which 
we have seen prevailed so constantly before the captivity, for 
there was now among Jews no idolatry of any kind to be found. 
This was a great gain. Moreover, it was a national life under 
subjection to a foreign and Gentile power. With this power the 
Lord had to reckon, of course. Once more there was great 
reverence for the written Word, which was now more full than 
it ever had been, for the Old Testament, as we have it, was all 
in existence. There was to be found in every Jewish town the 
synagogue, where the law was read and expounded. This 
institution was an outgrowth of the captivity experience, and 
was most valuable. But, alas! there was also much of formality, 
especially among the religious leaders. They had so added to 
or explained the written law that it had become void through 
the traditions of men. Much religiosity, but little true religion, 
was to be found. Yet among the lowly there was still true 
religion, as shown by such persons as Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
Joseph and Mary, Mary, Martha, and Lazarus. Into a national 
life such as is here very briefly indicated, Jesus came forth. 

121. The Baptism. — He is introduced to us in this year, first 
at his baptism (Matt. 3 : 13). Here we have our first foreshadow- 
ing of the Trinity, for here the Son stands, praying, while at the 
same time the Father’s approving voice is heard, and the Holy 
Spirit descends and rests on the Son. 

122. The Temptation. — ^This is at once followed by the forty 
days of temptation in the wilderness. Of this experience we 
are given but three specific instances. These seem to be typical 
of all the rest, and relate to: i. Unlawful use of his miraculous 
power for himself. 2, Dramatic display of his power as Messiah. 
3. Absolute turning from his life-purpose for the sake of self- 
aggrandizement. All these, it is worthy of note, are resisted, 
by the use of the written Word, which in Jesus’ hands is a mighty 
aword. The fundamental reason for this assault on the part of 
%itan may be found in the undoubted fact that the Adversary 
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knew that Jesus had come to this world to destroy his works. 
Demons knew who Jesus was long before men did. On that 
account the great assault was made, for if Jesus could be stum- 
bled into sin, then he could not be Saviour, since he himself 
would need to be saved. Had Jesus yielded in the wilderness. 
Calvary would not have been of any avail. 

123. The First Disciples. — During this first year Jesus gained 
many disciples, though he himself did not, like John the Baptist, 
baptize them. This he left to his chosen disciples. This shows 
that the popularity of the Baptist had at this time already begun 
to wane, as he himself predicted that it would. Not many 
miracles are recorded during this period, though we know that 
the one in Cana of Galilee was the first of a series. The 
gathering of disciples, who later became apostles, begins in 
this year. In one day the record indicates that he gained six 
of these (John i : 35-51). 

124 . The Cleansing of the Temple. — A most dramatic event 
in this year is his first cleansing of the Temple. The extortion 
practised in the court of the Temple filled him with indignation 
and he drove out the money changers, and dealers in cattle and 
doves, declaring that his Father’s house was a house of prayer, 
while they had made it a den of thieves. This drew on him the 
antagonism of the rulers under whose fostering care, or at least 
through whose negligence, these abuses had grown up. This 
antagonism never ceased until they had worked on him their 
will on Calvary. 

125 . Interview with Nicodemus. — It was during this first 
year that we have two most remarkable dialogues of our Lord. 
The first is that with the ruler Nicodemus. At this interview 
either John the evangelist must have been present, or else Jesus 
or Nicodemus must have told John what was said. In this dia- 
logue occurs the most significant sentence that the world has ever 
heard, having within twenty-four words more of Divine truth 
than any other similar number of words ever uttered, — ^John 
3 : 16. In this verse, as Dr. Arthur T. Pierson puts it, we have 
five couplets: 

1. God the Father and the Son, as the originators of salvation. 

2. The Divine action, “loved,” and “gave.” 
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3. Those toward whom this action was directed. “The 
world/' and to make it personal, “whosoever." 

4. The condition on which the Divine gift may he had. 
“Believe," and therefore “have." 

5. That for which all this action is taken, “not perish," but 
have “everlasting life." 

126 . The Woman of Samaria. — In this year too, at its close, 
comes the interview with the woman at Jacob's well, in Samaria. 
It is well worth noticing that to a woman, and she a Samaritan 
woman, Jesus poured out truth as prodigally as he did to Nico- 
demus, a ruler of his own nation. The result of this interview 
was the adherence of a large number of Samaritans to the 
Master. All the above story of this first year of our Lord’s 
public ministry we learn only from the Gospel of John, each of 
the other evangelists beginning his story with the Galilean 
ministry. 

127 . Note that our Lord's whole public life is condensed into 
three and a half short years. Yet what a wonderful work he 
accomplished in that period! The active life of Alexander the 
Great was thirteen years, and that of Napoleon twenty-three 
years. In those years these two men wrought wonders. But 
their empire has long since passed away. The empire of the 
Master is to-day wider than ever, and the work of those three 
years and a half will never cease to be felt. This is because 
he was more than mere man, and brought to his task super- 
human power and knowledge. 

Test Questions 

1. State the condition of Palestine religiously at the time 
of our Lord's entry into public life. 

2. What was the value of the synagogue? 

3. Give the first event of the year in question. 

4. Of what doctrine do we see the foreshadowing at Christ's 
baptism? 

5. Give the threefold nature of the temptations of which we 
have record. 

6. What resison may we assign for the attempt of Satan to 
draw Christ to sin? 
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7. With whom did Jesus have a most significant interview 
in Jerusalem? 

8. Give the five couplets in John 3 : i6. 

9. With whom did Jesus have another interview at Jacob's 
well? 

10. What was the result of that interview? 

11. What is there significant in the brevity of our Lord's 
public life as compared with that of Alexander or Napoleon? 
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The Year of Popularity 

New Testamait Divisi<m— Second Period (Continued) 


Events 

Matthew 

Mark 

Public Teaching in Galilee. . . 
Cana. Healing of the Noble- 

4: x7 

X : X4, IS 

Rejectiem at Nazareth (2) 

Sea of GaUlee. Call of the 

Fishermen, etc. (3) 

Healing of Peter^ Wife’s 
Mother, of a Demoniac, 

etc 

Preaching Tour through Gal- 

Uee (4) 

Healing oi a Leper 

Healing of a Paralytic, etc 

Jmisalem. Healing In- 

4 : 13-16 

4 : 18-22 

8 : 14-17 

4 : 23-25 

8 : 2-4 
9:3-9 

I : i6-ao 

X : 21-34 

1 : 35-39 

1 : 40-45 

2 : 1-14 

Sabbath Controversies, etc.... 
Multitudes Gather by the Sea. 
Galilee. Choice oi the 

Twelve (7) 

12 : 1-14 

12 : 15-21 

10 : 2-4 

2 : 23 to 3 : 6 
3 : 7-12 

3 : 13-19 

Capernaum. Healing of Cen- 

8 : 5-X3 


Nain. Raising of the Widow’s 
Son (0) 


John the Baptist Sends Mes- 
sengers to Jesus 

XI ! 2—19 


Discourse of Jesus about his 

Mighty Works 

Our Lord Anointed by a 
Woman 

11 : 20-30 


Second Circuit in Galilee (10) 
Healing of a Demoniac, etc.. . 

Woes against the Pharisees, 
etc. 



12 : aa-50 

3 : 20-35 

Parable of the Sower, etc 

Voyage across the Lake. 

13 : x-53 

4 : 1-34 

Tempest StUled (11) 

8 : 18-27 

4 : 35-41 

Demoniacs near Gadara, 



Recrossing the Lake (la).. . 

8 : 28 to 9 : X 

5 : i-ax 

Feast of Matthew, etc. 

Second Rejection at Nazareth 

9 : xo-34 

2 : 15-22; 

[5 : 32-43 

Ano^er Circuit in Galilee; 

X3 : 54-58 

6 : i-€ 

the Twelve Sent Forth (14) 

? : 35-38; 

110 : 1, 5,to 

6 : 6-13 

Herod’s Dread of Jesus 

[ii : 1 
*4 : z, 2, 
[6-12 

6 : 14-16, 

(2 1-29 


Luke 


4 : 14. 15 


4 : 16-31 
5 : x-ix 


4 : 31-4X 

4 : 42-44 

5 : I2-i6 
S : X7-a8 


6 : i-ii 

6 ; 17-10 

6 : I2-i6 

6 : 20-40 

7 : 1-10 
7 ; 11-17 
7 : *8-35 


7 : 36-50 
8:1-3 
11 : 14-36; 

[8 : 10-31 


II : 37 to 
[13 : 9 
8 : 4-18 


8 : 22-2 s; 
[0 : 57-62 


8 : 26—40 
5 :20-39-, 
[8 : 4 X-s 6 


0 : x-6 


9:7-9 


John 


4 : 43-45 

4:46-54 


5 : x -47 


TIME. — A. D. 28 to A. D. 29. 

PLACES.*— Capernaum, Galilee, Jerusalem, Nain, Gadara, 
Nazareth. 
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The figures attached to the journeys refer to events 
mentioned in the first column on the opposite page. 
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The Incomparable Life (Continued) 

128. The Year of Popularity. — This was spent in Galilee. 
The Galileans had heard of liis fame from those of their number 
who had seen him in Jerusalem, so it required but a few deeds of 
might to arouse them to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. His 
activity during this year may be studied with relation, first, to 
his miracles, and second, to his teaching. 

129. His Miracles Multiplied. — These were multiplied beyond 
any previous precedent. They sprang from him as sparks spring 
from the red-hot iron of the blacksmith under the hammer. 
There must have been single days when he wrought hundreds of 
miracles. Take that Sabbath day in Capernaum as an example. 
In the morning in the synagogue he healed a demoniac. In the 
later part of the day he healed Peter’s mother-in-law. Then, as 
the sun was setting, there came^o him all in that city that had 
maladies of any kind, and he healed them all. A wonderful day 
that, for Capernaum. No wonder that later on he referred to 
that city as exalted to heaven. His miraculous power manifested 
itself over disease of every kind. No malady was unreachable 
by him. The three characteristics of his healing ministry were, 
first, it was instantaneous — there was no period of convalescence. 
Deathly sick one moment — perfectly well the next ; this was the 
history of each patient. (One exception there is to this, and 
that is of the man who needed two touches to cure his blindness 
(Mark 8 : 24.) Was the man’s faith at fault ?) Second, it was 
perfect — there were no signs of weakness left and no relapses. 
How unlike the frequent experience under even the best of 
modern physicians! In the third place, it was all without money 
or price. 

130. His Power was equally great over death. He called, and 
Lazarus came forth; he took the dead maiden by the hand and 
she arose. He spoke to the young man on his bier and he re- 
sponded. His power extended to the spirit world, for he com- 
manded evil spirits to come out of men, and they obeyed. Nature 
obeyed his voice, as when he spoke to the winds and the waves 
and they were hushed. Man, nature, and the spirit world all 
recognized his power and yielded swift obedience. No wonder 
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that his popularity was immense under these circumstances. 
It would not be possible to exaggerate the exciting scenes through 
which he passed during this year. Men thronged around him 
so violently, and crushed together to see and hear him so vehe- 
mently, that many were thrown down and trampled on. Wild 
cries must have come from the masses of people who so excitedly 
pressed near to him. They actually broke up the roof of one 
house so as to get into his presence the patient for whom they 
craved his services. He had not time so much as to eat in peace, 
as they gave him no respite (Mark 6 : 31). 

131. His Miracles as Lessons. — All these miracles of his were 
in reality also object-lessons to lead men to ah apprehension of 
things invisible and spiritual. If he healed a man born blind, 
it was to make men see that they needed spiritual sight. If he 
touched the deaf man’s ears and made him hear, what was this 
but an object-lesson showing4:hat they wofully needed spiritual 
hearing? And if he raised the dead, this, too, was to teach a 
great spiritual truth, namely, that he was the resurrection and 
the life. 

132. In all this wonderful life we are glad to note how much 
of happiness must have come to the Master as he saw the sick 
made instantly well. At the same time his gift of healing some- 
times brought to him exquisite sorrow, as in the case of the ten 
lepers, nine of whom did not think it worth their while to go back 
to say, “Thank you.” It was at this time in his ministry that 
the Master began to bid men whom he helped hold their peace, 
for there was really danger that the excited throngs would 
develop into uncontrollable mobs, and that the Roman govern- 
ment would find it necessary to interfere. 

133. His Teaching was apparently less important than were 
his miracles, though it was really more important. If we could 
have only the miracles, or the teaching, we would at once take 
the teaching. The miracles were chiefly temporary in their effect, 
while the influence of the teaching is eternal. In view of the 
fact that, as noted in Lesson 2, we have so few of his words 
recorded, we may well wonder at their power. As he said, 
“the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are life’' 
GohB 6 : 63). 
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134. His teaching was characterized by its boldness. He 
taught them as one who had authority, for he knew by inward 
experience the truth of all that he uttered. The Scribes were 
more like parrots, for they repeated the opinions of those who had 
gone before them, and had no true vision of things spiritual. 
Jesus, on the other hand, did not hesitate to quote passages from 
Moses, and set them aside, on his own authority. He had larger 
vision than had the great lawgiver, and he was well aware of 
that fact. *‘Ye have heard that it hath been said — but I say 
unto you, ” such was his confident manner of teaching. And the 
results of his teaching have fully substantiated his claim. 

135. In his teaching he was infinitely tender with confessed 
sin, but at the same time he was equally stern against professed 
holiness. No ihore terrible words have ever been spoken than 
those of the Master against the Scribes and Pharisees, on account 
of their hypocrisy. To read them with any adequate conception 
of the occasion is to feel almost terrified at their vehemence. 
On the other hand, no zephyr was ever more gentle than were 
his words to those who felt their sin and wished to abandon it. 

136. In his teaching he made much use of parable, for this 
was in reality a picture, and he knew that pictures convey truth 
and are remembered longer than any other form of speech. 
What an array of pictures his parables have hung in the galleries 
of our memories! Prodigal Son, Good Samaritan, Ten Virgins, 
Lost Sheep, Unjust Judge — what are these but pictures that 
we cherish, and from which we gain eternal truths of the most 
precious nature? 

137. His teaching for the most part revolved around the idea 
of the Kingdom of God on Earth, and Himself as its Center. 
Let the student look up all the parables of the Kingdom and he 
will realize the truth of this statement. The reason why even 
his nearest disciples misunderstood him so, and thought that this 
kingdom was to be like that of David, was that they did not put 
the emphasis in the right place. They thought of “The kingdom 
of God,“ while he thought of “The Kingdom of God” There is 
a great difference between these two forms of emphasis. The 
one led them to ask for places on his right and left in his kingdom; 
the other emphasized the truth that the Kingdom of God is 
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within you. Thus in the midst of great excitement, this year of 
popularity was spent. Tours through Galilee were like triumphal 
processions, and the throngs were never weary of crowding on 
him and the disciples. Alas! that the people should not have 
better appreciated the inwardness of his mission, but should 
have taken in only that which was temporal and not eternal I 

Test Questions 

1. What is the second year of our Lord’s life called? 

2. Where was it for the most part spent? 

3. What two chief characteristics marked this year? 

4. Over what did the Master show his power? 

5. Name the peculiarities of his healings. 

6. Of what may the miracles be said to be object-lessons? 

7. Which was more truly important — his miracles or his 
teaching? Why? 

8. What two characteristics did his teaching possess? 

9. Why did he make so much use of the parable? 

10. Around what thought did most of the Lord’s teaching re- 
volve? 

11. Why did the disciples so misunderstand him? 
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The Year of Opposition 

New Testament Division— Second Period (Continued) 


Events 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

1 John 

Sea Galilee. Return of the 





Jesus Walks upon the Water. 
Discourses, etc 

14 : 22-36 
15 : 1-20 

15 : 21-28 

IS : 39-38 

[16 : 4 
IS : 39 to 

16 : S-12 

6 : 45-56 

7 : 1-33 

7 : 34-30 

7 : 31 to 8 : 9 

b : 10-13 

8 : 14-21 


6 : 15-21 


Northward Journey. Region 
of Tyre and Sidon (i, a)... . 
Return to Eastern Side of the 



The like aoss^. A Sign 
from Heaven Demanded 

(4) 



The "Lake Recrossed. The 
Leaven of the PhariseesU) 
A Blind Man Healed. On 



The dbnfession of Petdr, etc . . 
Mount Hermon. The 

16 ; 13-38 

17 : 1-13 

17 : 14-20 

17 : 22, 23 

17 : 24 to 
[18 : 35 

8 : 2;t09 : 1 

9 : 3-13 

9 : 14-29 

9 : 30-33 

9 : 33-50 

9 : 18-27 

9 : 28-36 

9 : 37-43 

9 : 43-45 

9 : 46-50 


Healing 'of the Demoniac 


Prediction of Death and 
Resurrection 


Arrival at Capernaum, etc. (6) 

Jerusalem. Jesus attends the 
Feast of Tabernacles (7.8). 
Return to and Final Depar- 
ture from Galilee (9) 

[8:59 

7 : 1 to 



19 : 1, 2 

10 : 1 

0 : 51-56 j 

10 I 1—^7 1 

Mission erf the Seventy, etc... . 
Bethany. Visit to Martha 
and Mary (10) 




AW * A ^ / 

10 : 38-42 


Healing of a Man Bom 
Blind, etc. 



[10 : 21 
9 : 1 to 

10 : 22-43 

Jeru^em. Jesus at the 

Feast of Dedication 




Retirement to Perea. Dis- 
courses, Parables, etc. (ii). 

Bethany. Raising of Lazarus 
(12, 13) 



II : 1-13; 

[13 : 10 to 
[17 : 10 



11 : 1-46 

11 : 47-54 

Withdrawal to Ephraim (^) . 
Samaria. Healing of the Ten 
Lepers (15) 






17:11-19 

17 : 20 to 

Discourses, etc 

19 : 2 to 

10 : 3—45 


Near Jericho. Healing of 
Blind Men (16) 

20 : 28 

20 : 29-34 

10 ; 46-53 

[18 : 34 

18 : 35-43 

19 : 1-28 


Jericho. Visit to Zaccheus, 
etc. 


Bethany. Anointing by 

Mary (16) 

26 *. 6-13 

14:3-9 

[12 : II 

11: 55 to 
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TIME, — A. D. 29 to A. D. 30. 

PLACES. — Capernaum, Tyre and Sidon, Decapolis, Caesarea 
Philippi, Mt. Hermon, Galilee, Jerusalem, Eastern Bethsaida. 

The Incomparable Life (Continued) 

138 . The Year of Opposition. — Our Lord's immense popular- 
ity waned much after the miracle of the feeding of the five thou- 
sand. This miracle stirred the people to the very height of 
enthusiasm. Now, they thought, we have one who is worthy 
to be our king. So intense was this conviction that they wanted 
on the spot to proclaim him king, and raise the standard of 
revolt against Rome (John 6 : 15). Even the disciples seem to 
have been infected with this mad thought, for he “constrained" 
them to go away (Matt. 14 : 22). On the day following, however, 
the multitudes found him again, and tried to persuade him to 
repeat the miracle of feeding. This he refused to do. He tried 
to make them understand that he had better bread for them, 
even the bread of life. But what they really wanted was only 
bakers' bread. They thought that if Moses fed the people for 
forty years for nothing, their Messiah should do even better 
than that. So, when he refused to be to them a “commissariat 
department, '' they at once forsook him. “Many '' of his disciples 
“went back" at that time. For all of this read John 6 : 22- 
71. At this moment it was that Peter comes so grandly to the 
front and makes his confession. When we see Peter later on 
denying his Master, let us bear in mind his bold stand taken 
at this juncture. 

13 P. Opposed by the Pharisees. — During all this year of 
popularity the Pharisees were dogging the footsteps of the 
Master, as spies dog the criminal. Of these Pharisees there were 
at this time, in Palestine, about 6000. They were the eccle- 
siastical leaders of the people, and this makes their opposition all 
the more ghastly. They, who should have led the people aright, 
led them astray. The grounds of their opposition were manifold. 
Among others were the following: 

(i) They opposed him because of their own intense pride. 
They were those who sought glory one of another, and so they 
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could not believe in him (John 5 : 44). His aims and theirs were 
so widely apart that they could not even understand him. To 
them the glory that cometh from God had no attractiveness. 
So they opposed him who was meek and lowly. 

(2) They opposed him on account of his humble origin. He 
was only a carpenter’s son, and so to them was of no account. 
Had they made due investigation, they would have found that 
he came of the line of David, their great king. But they did 
nothing of the sort (Matt. 13 : 55-58). It was an offense to 
them that he came from among the lowly, and not from some 
of the aristocratic families of the land. His lack of training in 
the schools seems to have nettled them, so that they exclaimed in 
disgusted surprise, “How knoweth this man letters, having 
never learned?’* (John 7 : 15.) 

(3) They opposed him bitterly, on account of the company 
that he kept. In contempt they said,* “This man receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them’* (Luke 15 : 2). And they con- 
tinually complained that he was a friend of hated publicans and 
sinners. They could not understand at all that the very grandeur 
of his mission consisted just in this, that he came to call sinners 
to repentance. Their complaint, as given in Luke 15 .*2, called 
forth from him three of the grandest parables that we have, 
namely, those of the lost silver, the lost sheep, and the lost son. 
Especially were they angered because he had taken into the 
number of his disciples the hated Matthew, the tax-gatherer. 

(4) They opposed him again because of his failure to observe 
the Sabbath in the manner prescribed by themselves. They had 
made the day one of weariness to the flesh, and had passed by 
deeds of mercy and helpfulness. So when he healed the man at 
the Pool of Bethesda and the man born blind, on the Sabbath, 
they took counsel how they might destroy him. While they 
themselves would pull out a sheep or an ox from the pit on the 
Sabbath, they criticized him for healing men on that day. This 
brought forth from him stern condemnation, which, of course, 
did not mollify their feelings toward him. 

(5) Furthermore, they opposed him because he declined to 
observe certain minute regulations of the law concerning washing 
of hands and the like. These regulations they had laid on men*« 

7 
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shoulders, but they were not at all Divine ordinances. This is 
why he said, in his denunciation of them, “they bind heavy 
burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoul- 
ders, but they themselves will not move them with their finger" 
(Matt. 23 : 4). (Read the whole of Matt. 23, and you will under- 
stand better who and what these men were who were opposing 
the Master.) Once more, they opposed him because he had made 
4uch friends of the common people and had not in any way bowed 
down to them, as the leaders of the people. The common people 
heard him gladly, and that angered them. “This multitude 
who knoweth not the law are cursed" (John 7 : 49). They were 
furious because the whole world seemed to have gone after him, 
while they themselves were left in the background. This was 
galling to their innate pride. 

(6) What made their opposition all the worse was that though 
they could not deny his miracles, they went so far as to ascribe 
them to the agency of Satan. “He hath a demon, and is mad: 
why hear ye him?" is what they exclaimed (John 10 : 20). 
The Pharisees said, “By the prince of the demons casteth ht 
out demons" (Matt. 9 : 34). So they dared to ascribe to 
demoniac possession the deeds of him in whom the Spirit dwelt 
without measure. It was this ascribing to the spirit of darkness 
the works of the Holy Spirit that brought forth from the 
Master his statement concerning the unpardonable sin. It 
really consisted in ascribing to the Holy Spirit the works of 
the prince of darkness. 

140 . Away from the Crowds. — After the miracle of the 
feeding of the five thousand, the Master was mostly in out of the 
way places, such as Caesarea Philippi, Decapolis, and the coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon. He feared lest the Galileans, if he wrought 
more miracles among them, would raise insurrection, and so 
bring on him the power of the Roman government. This would 
have ruined his mission to this earth. For about six months 
after the miracle of the five thousand he tarried in Galilee and 
its immediate vicinity before he started on his final journey to 
Jerusalem. It was during these six months that the trans- 
figuration took place. 
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Test Questions 

1. What event closes the year of popularity? 

2. What action did the people wish to take in consequence 
of the miracle of the feeding of the five thousand? 

3. What sign have we that even the disciples were infected 
with this spirit ? 

4. What did the people wish Jesus to do on the following day? 

5. When he declined what did the people do? 

6. All this time, what was the attitude of the Pharisees? 

7 . How many of these men were there at this time in Palestine ? 

8. Give the first ground of their opposition to him. 

9. Give the second ground of their opposition. 

10. Give the third ground. 

11. Give the fourth and the fifth ground assigned for their op- 
position. 

12. To what did they ascribe his power of working miracles? 

13. Where did the Master stay for the next six months? 

14. What marked event took place during these six months? 

Test Questions for Review 
Lessons 1 to 5 

1. How long an interval of silence between Old and New 
Testament? 

2. Give the limits of each of the five periods of New Testament 
history. 

3. How may the life of Christ be divided? 

4. What was the threefold nature of Jesus^ temptation? 

5. What is meant by the year of obscurity? 

6. With whom did Jesus have a most noteworthy interview 
in Jerusalem? 

7. What is the second year of Christ's life called? 

8. Where was it for the most part spent? 

9. Why did Jesus use parables so much? 

10. Around what thought did most of his teachings revolve? 

11. What were the five grounds given for the opposition of the 
Pharisees? 

12. Where did the Master stay for six months after the year 
of popularity? 
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New Testament Division— Second Period (Continued) 


Events 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

Triumphal Entry into Jeru- 
salem 

Cursing of the Fi^ Tree 

Second Cleansing of the 
Temple, etc. 

Fig Tree Withered Away 

Discourses, etc 

21 : i-ii 

21 : x8, 19 

21 : 12-17 

2 1 : 20-22 
21 : 23 to , 
[23 : 3Q 

II : i-ii 

II : ia-14 

II : 1S-19 

11 : 20-25 

11 ; 27 to 
[12 : 40 

12 ; 41-44 

19 : 29-44 

19 ; 45-48; 
[21 : 37.38 

20 : 1-47 

2 1 : 1-4 








R-ediction of the Destruc- 
tion of the Temple 

Discourses, Parables, etc 

Conspiracy between the 
Rulers and Judas 

The Last Supper 

Departure to Gethsemane.. . . 

Agony, Betrayal, etc 

Jerusalem. Hearing before 
Annas. 

24 : 1, 2 

24 : 3to 
[25 : 46 

26 : i-s, 
[14-16 

26 : 17-35 

26 : 30 

[31-35] 

26 ; 36-56 

13 : 1. 2 

13 : 3-37 

14 : 1, 2, 

[10, II 

14 ; 12-31 

14 : 26 
[27-31] 

14 : 32-52 

21 : 5, 6 

21 : 7-36 

22 : 1-6 

22 : 7-38 

22 :39 

22 : 40-53 

Night Trial before Caiaphas.. 

• 26 : 57-68 

14 : 53-65 

22 : 54, 63-65 

Tmee Denials of Peter 

Formal Condemnation by the 
Sanhedrin; Jesus led to 

26 : 69-75 

14 : 66-72 

22 : 55-62 

Pilate 

Remorse and Suicide of 
Judas 

27 : 1, a 

27 : 3-10 

.5:x 

1 

22 : 66 to 

[23 : 1 

Trial before Pilate 

Jesus before Herod 

27 : 11-14 

15 : 3-5 

33 : 2-5 

23 : 6-12 

23 : 13-25 

Condemned by Pilate 

Jesus Led Away to be 

37 : iS-30 

i 

1 

IS : 6-19 

Crucified 

27:31-34 

15 : 20-23 

23 : 26-33 

Calvary. The Crucifixion,. . . 

27:35-38 

15 : 24-28 

23 : 33 . 34 . 38 

Jesus on the Cross 

27 : 39-56 

15:29-41 

23 : 35-49 

Burial of Jesus 

Guard at the Sepulcher 

27 : 57-61 
27 : 6a-66 

15 : 42-47 

23 : 50-56 


TIME.— A. D. 30. 

PLACES. — Bethany, Jerusalem. 
100 


John 


la : ia-19 


12 : 20-36 
12 : 37-50 


13 : 1 to 
[17 : 26 

18 : X 

18 : 2-12 

18 ; 13, 14 
[19-24 

18 : 15-18, 

125-37 


18:28 


18 : ap-38 

18 : 30 to 
[19 ; 16 

19 : 16, 17 
19 : 18-24 
10 : 25-30 
19 : 31-42 
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With the Temple as a center a circle is drawn every 
quarter mile, to assist in determining distances. 
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The Incomparable Life (Continued) 

141. The Passion Week. — Our Lord arrived at Bethany on his 
last journey to Jerusalem on Friday before the Passover. On 
the following Sunday came the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
Reckoning from that day to the day of his resurrection, we have 
eight days. How important these days were in the minds of 
the evangelists may be seen from the amount of space they give 
to the narrative of these days. To the three years and more of 
his public ministry, the four evangelists give in all 55 chapters. 
But to the eight days spoken of, they give 30 chapters. It is 
most significant that had they told the story of his public ministry 
in as great detail, it would have occupied over 4000 chapters. 

Again, if the story of our Lord’s whole life had been told at as 
great length as that of the last eight days, we should have over 
45,000 chapters. This would make more than 37 Bibles of the 
size of our present Bible. This is most significant. 

142. Bear in mind that the ecclesiastics had by this time 
determined on his death. But they did not want that to take 
place on the feast day, lest there should be an uproar among the 
I>eople, who bdieved on him. That is, they were afraid of a 
rescue (Matt. 26 : 5). Yet it did come on the feast day. The 
reasons for this are as follows: 

(1) His triumphal entry. The jubilation among the people 
angered them. They perceived that the people welcomed him, 
and that they prevailed against him not at all. Of course this 
was stinging to their pride, and they feared the outcome of this 
popular enthusiasm. 

(2) They were further angered by their failure to discomfit 
him in argument in the very presence of the multitude. Their 
effort to entangle him in his talk, as shown in Matthew 22 : 15-46, 
was a total failure, and they knew that the people rejoiced at 
their discomfiture. This was most galling to their pride as 
religious leaders of the nation. Add to this the terrific denuncia- 
tion that Jesus poured forth on them, as told in Matthew 23:1-39, 
and bear in mind that this was in the presence of all the people, 
and you have an explanation of the resentment on their part. 

(3) Just about at this juncture Judas came with his offer, 
which to them must have seemed most timely. He knew where 
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he could find the Master when the people would be absent, and 
they relied on their influence with Pilate to carry their scheme 
through swiftly, so that there would be no chance of any rescue. 
So, with this combination of circumstances, they determined to 
go ahead in spite of the fact of the approaching Passover. 

143. The Trial. — This was twofold. In the first place, it was 
an ecclesiastical trial. It was before Annas (informal), then 
before Caiaphas, and the Sanhedrin. Here the charges were all 
ecclesiastical. They were that he had spoken against the temple; 
that he had broken the Sabbath, and that he was guilty of 
blasphemy in calling himself the Son of God. These charges 
they could not prove, but that made no difference, for the issue 
was already determined in their minds. So they condemned 
him to death. But they had no power under the Roman govern- 
ment to inflict the death penalty. So they had to take him 
before the Roman Governor. This brings us to the second 
trial. This was political. Here the charges were entirely 
different from those on which they had condemned him to 
death. Now they charged him with forbidding to pay taxes, 
and with setting himself up to be a king, in rivalry with Caesar. 
All this was false, and they knew it, but they cared nothing for 
that, so long as they could persuade Pilate to give them the 
desired verdict. Pilate repeatedly declared him innocent, as 
did also Herod, to whom Pilate sent him. But the ecclesiastics 
would take nothing but his death as their right. So at last Pilate 
weakly yielded, and gave sentence as they desired. 

144. The scene at the cross surpasses all description. Note 
who were there. Gentiles were there in the form of Roman 
soldiers. Jews were there in the persons of the ecclesiastics, 
who reviled on the cross him who for so long had gone about 
doing good. Even at this time they bore witness to his power, 
crying out, “He saved others; himself he cannot save.*^ Had 
they put it, “He saved others, himself he will not save,’* they 
would have been strictly within the truth. For he could have 
saved himself, since it lay within his power to call for twelve 
legions of angels, and they would have responded at once. Then 
where would the chief priests or even the Roman soldiers have 
been? 
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145. There, too, were the Apostles^ who were filled with despair 
at the fate of him who they had hoped would redeem Israel. 
Now their hope perished, and they gave way to dark despair. 
All his acquaintances from Galilee were there, the women beating 
their breasts for sorrow. Criminals were there as his companions 
in agony and shame. Yes, the scene at the cross was the most 
dramatic that the world had ever seen. For the time, the 
powers of darkness seem to have triumphed, and the best man 
in the world was nailed to the accursed cross. 

146. The Penitent Robber. — Yet even here a sudden ray of 
light divine breaks the darkness, and in the penitent robber we 
have the most wonderful record of the triumph of faith that the 
world has ever seen. How he was led out into the light of faith 
just at the moment that the faith of all others was eclipsed we 
cannot tell, but the fact remains. Note, all, even the Apostles, 
had given up faith in Jesus as the Messiah. But just at this 
moment, like the sun bursting through the dark thunder-cloud, 
we see the faith of this robber emerge, resplendent, for he 
recognized in the crucified man next him his “Lord.’' He also 
recognizes in him a king, for he speaks to him concerning his 
kingdom, to which he is about to go. More than this. The 
robber believes that it will be well with him in the next world if 
his dying companion in pain remembers him, and he also believes 
that he will be willing to remember him. What a most wonder- 
ful exhibition of faith this was, under the circumstances. At 
the moment when the powers of darkness were most triumphant 
the power of the Holy Spirit was also most clearly shown. And 
in response to all this faith comes the reassuring reply, “To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 

147. At the cross, too, we may see the epitome of all men in 
their relation to sin and death, for while all three of the victims 
that day were brought to the cross by sin, they stood in very 
different relationships to sin. See, all died because of sin. But 
the impenitent robber died in his sin. On the other hand, the 
penitent robber that day died to sin Jesus could do neither of 
these things, for he had no sin. But that day he died for sin. 
This truth is set forth in the accompanying diagram, and is 
most suggestive. None but Jesus can die for sin, but all sinners 
must either die in sin or die to sin. 
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Test Questions 

1. When did our Lord arrive at Bethany? 

2. How do we know that the events of these eight days were 
of the utmost importance in the minds of the evangelists? 

3. Why did the ecclesiastics not want to put Jesus to death 
on the feast day? 

4. Give the first reason why his death came on a feast day. 

5. Give the second reason for this. 

6. Give the third reason for this action. 

7. State in what revSpect the trial of Jesus was twofold. 

8. What were the charges in the ecclesiastical trial? 

9. What were the charges in the political trial? 

10. What was the verdict of both Pilate and Herod about 
Jesus? 

11. State in detail who were present at the crucifixion. 

12. Give the story of the wonderful triumph of faith on the 
part of the penitent robber. 

13. What was the relationship of the three crucified men to sin? 
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The Forty Days 

New Testament Division — Second Period (Conduded) 


Events 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 

The Resurrection Morning. 

Women Visit the Sepulcher, 
Peter and John Visit the 

38 : 1-8 

16 : 1-8 

34 : i-zi 

34 : 13 

ao : z, s 

Amj^ance to Mary 


16 : 9-11 

16 : IS, 13 

16 : 14-18 

30 : ZZ-18 

Second Appearance 

Report of the Guard 

Appearance to Peter; Walk 
to Emmaus. 

38 : 9, 10 
a8 : 11-15 

I Cor. IS : 5 

24 : 13-35 
34 : 36-43 

Appearance to Ten Disciples . 
Appearance to Eleven Disci- 

30 : 19-35 

30 ; 36-39 

31 : z-34 




Sea of Galilee. _ Appearance 
to Seven Disciples 

a8 : 16 



Appearance to Many Disci- 
ples 

38 16—30 

I Cor. IS : 6 

16 : 19, 30 


Final Appearance; Ascen- 
sion 

Acts 1 : 3-13 

24 : 44-53 


Conclusion 

20 : 30, 31; 
[21 :2s . 







TIME.— A. D. 30. 

PLACE. — ^Jerusalem, Galilee, Mt. of Olives. 


The Incomparable Life (Concluded) 

148 . The Forty Days^ — As it is unfortunately customary on 
the part of certain modern critics to deny the physical resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, and to maintain that all that we know about 
him after his resurrection is that he was alive, it seems needful 
to give a whole lesson to these forty days. The critics above 
referred to claim that the disciples of Jesus expected his physical 
resurrection, and, being ignorant and unlearned, they were easily 
deceived by the reports of the women. In reply to this unwar- 
ranted claim the following truths must be insisted on. 

106 
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149 . First truth. The disciples never expected Jesus to die, 
least of all on the cross. Indeed, the general expectation was that 
the Messiah must abide forever (John 12 : 34). So when he 
spoke of his death, they did not even understand what he meant. 
(See Mark 9 : 32; Luke 9 :45; Luke 18 134.) At one time 
when Jesus spoke of all this, Peter even ventured to rebuke him 
(Matt. 16 : 22). 

150. Second truth. From the above it is most apparent that they 
never even thought of a resurrection (see Mark 9 ; 10). When 
they saw him die, and knew from the physical signs of the blood 
and water that he was dead, they at once gave up all hope in 
him as the expected Messiah. This is apparent from the remark 
of the two to the Master as they were going to Emmaus (Luke 
24 : 21). Their remark implies that now they had given up any 
such hope. But more than this. Had they thought of any 
resurrection, would they not have remained near the garden 
where his body was laid? Surely John and the Master’s mother 
would not have abandoned that garden for Jerusalem. Nor 
would they have prepared spices for his final entombment had 
they had any reasonable hope of his resurrection. What took 
the women to the tomb on that Easter morning was not any 
remotest hope that they might find him alive, but only the com- 
pletion of plans for his final burial. All this is apparent from 
the unvarnished narrative of all of the evangelists. Rightly read, 
the narrative reveals the one fact that they had not the least 
hope that they would ever see him alive in this world. 

151. Third truth. When the tomb was found empty on that 
Easter morning, even that did not awaken any thought that the 
Lord had risen. This is proved by the whole story of Mary on 
that day (John 20). All her thought was, where is the bodyf 
Even when Jesus appeared to Mary, she did not recognize him 
at first, so far was it from her thought that he could be living. 
And when the women reported to the disciples that they had seen 
him alive, their words seemed to the Apostles as “idle talk” 
(Luke 24 : ii). So when Peter and John ran to the tomb and 
found not his body, they simply believed that it had been taken 
away by some one, and not at all that he had risen from the dead, 
for as yet they knew not the truth that he must rise (John 20 : 9). 
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152 . Fourth truth. When the women were convinced that 
the Lord was really risen, still the men remained unconvinced. 
The two on their way to Emmaus did not recognize him, for 
they never thought that it could be he. Peter seems to have 
been convinced when the Lord appeared to him, but in that upper 
chamber, when they all (excepting Thomas) saw him, still they 
would not believe that it was really he, but thought that they 
saw a spirit (Luke 24 : 36-40). It took physical demonstration 
to prove to these men that he was really in their presence. No, 
they were not the “credulous’* men that the critics would have 
us believe. 

153 . Fifth truth. But as yet Thomas would not believe, and 
a whole week of arguing on the part of the other disciples did not 
move him. It took the personal appearance of the Master 
himself to convince Thomas that the others had not been deceived 
(John 20 : 24-29). All this is proof positive that the critics are 
wrong in this matter and that the evangelists are telling the 
simple truth about the physical resurrection of our blessed Lord. 

154 . Sixth truth. If the body had not risen, but was still in 
the grave, it would have been easy for the Jews to disprove the 
story of the physical resurrection. All they would have had to do 
was to say, “Here we have the body, and to talk of resurrection 
under these circumstances is absurd.’* The concocted falsehood 
(Matt. 28 : 11-15) shows that the body was not in the grave. 
But for the disciples to steal it while the Roman soldiers were 
on guard was absolutely impossible. This is why money had to 
be given to the soldiers, and they made sure that Pilate would 
be “fixed** also, and so the soldiers be saved from punishment. 

155 . The Conclusion. — No, the arguments offered to convince 
us that Jesus* body did not rise are all based on unbelief, and 
buttressed by false presentation of the whole case. To all these 
we simply respond, “Now IS Christ risen from the dead.** 

The appearances of the Master, given in their order, so far as 
we can arrange it, are as follows: 

1. To Mary at the tomb (John 20: ii— 18). 

2. To the women as they were returning from the empty 
tomb (Matt. 28 : 9). 

3. To Peter (Luke 24 ; 34). 
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4. To the two walking to Emmaus (Luke 24 : 13-33). 

5. To the ten in the upper chamber (Luke 24 : 36-48). 

6. To the eleven in the upper chamber (John 20 : 26-29). 

7. To James (i Cor. 15 17). 

8. To the seven, at the Sea of Galilee (John 21 : 1—25). 

9. To the five hundred brethren in a mountain in Galilee 
(i Cor. 15 : 6). 

10. To the Apostles in Jerusalem (Acts 1). 

To these may be added his appearances to Paul, to Stephen, 
and to John on the Isle of Patmos. 

156 . The Ascension. — At last we come to the final scene. 
We are on the Mount of Olives. He is there, and with him the 
eleven. As he blesses them, lo, he begins to ascend. In rapt 
amazement they gaze on his disappearing figure. Then a cloud 
intervenes, and he is lost to their sight. Still they gaze, hoping 
once more to see him, when they are aware that two strangers 
are with them. These men say to them that this same Jesus will 
return again in like manner as they have just seen him go. Satis- 
fied with this message, they return to Jerusalem, there to tarry 
untU they be endued with that power of which the Master had 
just spoken to them. How this power came and the results of 
its coming we shall see in the lesson on the Acts of the Apostles. 

Test Questions 

1. What explanation of the resurrection of the Lord do 
some critics give? 

2. In reply to this false contention, give the first truth. 

3. Give the second truth. 

4. Give the third truth. 

5. Give the fourth truth. 

6. Give the fifth truth. 

7. Give the sixth truth. 

8. Mention in their order the various appearances of our Lord 
to his disciples. 

9- What other appearances may we add to these? 

10. Describe the final ascent on the Mount of Olives. 

11. After his ascension, where did the Apostles go? 

12. Eor what did they then wait in the city of Jerusalem? 



lesson 8 

The Early Church 

New Testament Divisicm — ^Third and Fourth Periods 

The Pivotal Events of the Book of Acts. — Pentecost — 
the bestowal of the Holy Spirit (Acts 2 : 1-47). The healing 
power given, as well as spiritual power (Acts 3 ; i-i i ; 
Acts 5 : 12-16). Persecution came to the disciples (Acts 
4 : 1-22; Acts 5 : 18). The great persecution (Acts 6 : i 
to 7 : 60). The conversion of Saul of Tarsus (Acts 9 : 
1-22; Acts 22 : 1-21; Acts 26 : 1-20). The gospel given 
to the Gentiles (Acts 10 :3 to ii 148). Missionary work 
organized (Acts 13 : 1-3). The Council at Jerusalem (Acts 
15 : 1— 31.) The gospel crossed from Asia to Europe (Acts 
16:9). The first preaching at Philippi (Acts 16:14, 
15). Lydia the first convert. (The life of Paul is treated 
more fully in the next lesson.) 

TIME. — A. D. 30 to A. D. 51. 

PLACES. — ^Jerusalem, Damascus, Caesarea, Tarsus and Cili- 
cia, Troas, Philippi. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF EVENTS.--Here the gospel ceases to be 
local in character and becomes universal — held no longer 
by national or geographical boundaries. 

Development of the Early Church 
157 . Importance of the Book. — The Acts of the Apostles is 
the most important book in the New Testament, for if we were 
to lose one of the Gospels, we should still have three left, and if 
we lost one epistle, the others would still be ours. But if we had 
no ‘‘Acts,’* we should be left with no story of the ascension, 
(except Luke 24 : 51) and the next record would be Paul’s letter 
to the Thessalonians. The whole story of Pentecost, and the 
spread of the Gospel, would be lacking, and, indeed, we should 
know nothing of the writer of the above-named epistle, nor how 
he came to write to the church in Thessalonica. We should have 
absolutely nothing to bridge over the gap between the ascension 
and this letter. 


no 
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158 . In the Acts there are six pivotal events, on which all the 
rest of the story turns. Master these, and the whole story is 
clear. These events we give as follows: 

(1) Pentecost. This means power. It is suggestive that the 
Greek word translated power (Acts i : 8) is the one from which 
our word dynamite comes. Bear in mind the situation at the 
ascension. Here were fishermen and common individuals, to 
whom was committed the carrying of the gospel to all the world, 
yet they had neither education, nor wealth, nor social position, * 
nor political influence. What an impossible task! What they 
needed, therefore, more than anything else, was power from above. 
It was this that Pentecost gave them, and that, too, in such 
measure that Peter won, in one day, more disciples for his Master 
than the Master himself had won in three and a half years. 
Thus the church was founded, and before long numbered in 
Jerusalem over ten thousand persons. 

(2) PersectUion. At first persecution might seem to be a 
disaster to the church. As a matter of fact, it was a great blessing. 
There was danger that the believers in Jerusalem would forget 
that they were told to “begin” at Jerusalem, but were to go to 
Judea and Samaria, and as far as the ends of the earth. Up to 
the time of the persecution that arose about Stephen there is 
no sign that the church did anything outside of the City of David. 
So, in the providence of God, the cloud of persecution broke on 
them and they were scattered abroad. Most fortunate it is 
that then they did their duty, for we read that the disciples 
(except the Apostles who stayed in Jerusalem), went everywhere 
“preaching the Word” (Acts 8 : 1--4). This event marked the 
beginning of that spread of the gospel that has never ceased from 
that day to this, and never will cease, until the final victory is 
won. Through persecution it was that God stirred up the 
disciples, and forced them to do work that they seem, in their 
great joy over the truth, to have neglected. 

(3) The conversion of Saul. By far the most dangerous enemy 
of the infant church was Saul of Tarsus, How he worked, and 
how the church feared him, we shall see more in detail in our next 
lesson. Suffice it to say here that had he continued in his first 
course, the whole history of the spread of the Gospel would have 
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been very different from what it was. From the standpoint of 
the truth of God, next to Moses, Paul was the greatest man who 
has ever lived. To have him on the side of the truth, instead of 
against it, was a great thing for the church of that day and for the 
church since that day. That which is of the utmost importance 
in the conversion of Saul is the fact that Jesus himself appeared 
to him, and in this way gave him, as it were, the Master’s own 
sanction to act as one of the Apostles. As a matter of fact, the 
two most important miracles of the New Testament are the 
resurrection of the Lord and the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus. 

(4) The tearing down of the middle wall of partition. This took 
place in Caesarea, and to Peter was given the great privilege of 
tearing this wall down. What was this wall? (Eph. 2:14,) It 
was one divinely built centuries before. Up to the experience at 
Caesarea (Acts 10) no Gentile might come into the church of God, 
excepting by way of the Gate of the Proselyte. He must submit 
to Jewish ordinances and customs before he coidd be one of the 
Covenant People, The Apostles themselves had no thought that 
the Gentiles ever could come into the church excepting in the 
usual way. Without circumcision, they believed no man could 
be acceptable to God. Now the time had come when this 
“middle wall” must come down, and to Peter was given the 
high privilege of accomplishing this task. But to convince 
Peter that the command was of Divine origin, it was needful for 
God to perform a double miracle, the like of which had never been 
seen. Therefore to Peter on the housetop at Joppa, and to 
Cornelius the centurion, in Caesarea, God gave a vision, and when 
the two visions were brought together, they were found to match 
exactly. Then when the Holy Spirit came to the men at Cornelius’ 
house, Peter was convinced that the middle wall was down, and 
that to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews the door open on 
condition of faith in the Messiah. In this event and that of the 
church on the day of Pentecost, when Peter opened the door of 
the church to 3000 Jews, we see, in part at least (and in large 
part), the fulfilment of “the power of the keys’’ (Matt. 16 : 19) 
To exaggerate the importance of this breaking down of the 
middle wall is not possible, for had not that been done, we in 
a 
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this day would stUl have to become Jews before we could be 
members of God's Church on earth. This action by Peter was 
afterward endorsed by the Council at Jerusalem (Acts 15: i— 31), 
at which the apostle rehearsed his experiences in Caesarea. 

(5) The organizing of missionary work by the church. This 
was done in Antioch, as seen in Acts 13 : 1-3. In this action, 
guided by the Holy Spirit, the church at Antioch became the 
pioneer church in missionary labor. It is worth noting that the 
Holy Spirit chose for this missionary work, not the inferior 
members of the church, but their very best men. What an 
example to the church of later days! To this day we need not 
the lesser lights for missionary work, but the great lights of the 
church. Let the lesser lights bum at home, but the great lights 
be sent into the outer darkness to illuminate that. This is the 
Divine plan. 

(6) The crossing of the gospel from Asia to Europe. This took 
place from Troas to Philippi. It was in accord with the Divine 
plan (Acts 16 : 9). This army of invasion consisted of only 
four men, Paul, Silas, Timothy, and Luke. A feeble force, as 
viewed from the merely human standpoint; but a potent 
force viewed from the Divine position. The story is one of the 
most fascinating in all history. Noteworthy it is that in Europe 
the first two converts were women — Lydia was the first, and the 
poor woman possessed of a spirit of divination the second 
(Acts 16). This woman was under the control of a syndicate of 
men, who made gain from her misfortune. In 1:hese two cases 
we see a kind of prophecy of the work that the gospel does for 
womankind. All other religions degrade woman. Only the 
Christian religion puts her where God originally placed her, by 
man’s side, as his helpmate. 

Alas I soon half of this army of invasion finds itself in prison 
on account of its beneficent work. Yet even here they make a 
conquest, and before morning the jailor, who put them in the 
inner prison, is himself a prisoner of the Lord Jesus Christ. An 
army with such a spirit as Paul and Silas had is practically 
mvincible. Thus, the gospel started on its westward way, 
destined in due time to reach these western shores, then as yet 
unknown to the eastern world. 
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Test Questions 

1. Why is the Acts of the Apostles the most important 
book in the New Testament? 

2. Name the first of the six pivotal events recorded in the 
Acts. 

3. To what danger was the early church exposed? 

4. About how many members did the church in Jerusalem 
•have before the persecution broke out? 

5. Name the second pivotal event in the Acts? 

6. How did the scattered disciples show their great loyalty 
to the truth? 

7. Give the third pivotal event in the Acts? 

8. What fact in the conversion of Saul is of the utmost 
importance? 

9. Give the fourth pivotal event. 

10. What was this middle wall of partition? 

11. What was there remarkable in the miracles that God 
^Tought to convince Peter that he was to tear the wall down? 

1 2. Name the fifth pivotal event in the Acts. 

13. What kind of men did the Holy Spirit choose for mission- 
aries? 

14. Give the sixth pivotal event in the Acts. 

15. What significance is there in the first conversions in 
Europe? 

16. What notable victory did Paul and Silas gain in prison? 
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The Life of Paul 

New Testament Division — ^Third Period (Concluded) 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

His Early Life. — Born (as Saul) at Tarsus, in Cilicia (Acts 
22 : 3), the date of his birth not being known. His trade 
was that of tentmaking (Acts 18 : 3), and this he found 
useful later (i Cor. 4 : 12). He was educated under Gama- 
liel, a noted Rabbi (Acts 22 : 3; 5 : 34). 

His First Appearance in the gospel story is at the stoning of 
Stephen (Acts 8 : 3) and he became an active persecutor of 
Christians (Acts 9 : i; 26 : 10, ii; 9 : 13). 

His Conversion took place on the road to Damascus (Acts 
9 : i~22; 22 : 3-13; 26 :9~i8). He went to Arabia (Gal. 
I : 15-1^) and worked in Syria and Cilicia (Gal. 1:21). He 
was brought by Barnabas to Antioch (Acts 1 1 : 25, 26) and 
remained there a year. 

His First Missionary Journey began at Antioch (Acts 

13 : i“3) and is described in Acts 13 to Acts 15 135, when a 
return to Antioch was made. He was stoned at Lystra 
(Acts 14 : 8-19) and made a number of disciples (Acts 

14 : 20-24). 

His Second Missionary Journey began at Antioch, where he 
and Barnabas disagreed (Acts 15 : 36-40) and is recorded 
in Acts 15 to 18 : 22. Timothy joined him (Acts 16 : i- 
3), he heard the call of need from Macedonia; crossing 
to Europe (Acts 16 : 8-10) he planted churches (Acts 
17 : 1-9; 18 : 1-17) and again returned to Antioch. 

His Third Missionary Journey began at Antioch, and is 
recorded in Acts 18 ; 23 to Acts 21 : 26. It included a stay 
of three months in Greece, and ended at Jerusalem, where 
he made a report of his Gentile ministry (Acts 21 : 15-26). 

His Voyage to Rome began with arrest in Jerusalem (Acts 
21 : 27-36). A plot to kill Paul failed (Acts 23 ; 12-14). 
116 
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He was sent to Caesarea and appeared before the Roman 
rulers (Acts 24, 25, 26), remaining there over two years 
(Acts 24 : 27). He suffered shipwreck (Acts 27 : 1-44), 
but reached Rome at last (Acts 28 : 1-3 1). 

His Sufferings are outlined in 2 Corinthians 1 1 : 25-28. 
TIMEi — About A. D. 2 to A. D. 63. 

PLACES«-;-Tarsus, Jerusalem, Arabia, Damascus, Antioch, 
Cyprus, Perga, Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, 
Malta, Galatia, Troas, Corinth, Athens, Caesarea, Rome. 
(Details of Paul’s journeys are given in the Appendix.) 
SIGNIFICANCE OF EVENTS. — Paul bequeathed to his Chris- 
tian posterity the record of a life unreservedly consecrated 
to service and a series of letters which set forth the philosophy 
of Christian belief in a manner that for simplicity and depth 
has never been surpassed. 

Paul — Persecutor and Preacher 

His Birthplace. — Saul was bom in Tarsus in Cilicia, 
which was one of the university cities of that day. Unlike John 
the Baptist, therefore, Saul was a city-bred man, and this urban 
influence is seen in the illustrations of truth that he loves to use. 
They deal largely with city life. The influence, too, of a city is 
apparent in his mental make-up, for no one like Saul could be 
brought up in a university town without feeling the influence of 
his environment. 

160 . His Age. — Exactly when he was bom is not known. 
But all seem to agree that it was about the same time as our Lord, 
so that when Jesus was playing in the streets of Nazareth, Saul 
may have been playing in the streets of Tarsus. His parents 
evidently intended that he should be a rabbi, but before he went 
to Jerusalem, there to continue his studies, they had him learn 
the trade of a tentmaker (Acts 18 : 3). This trade was most 
useful to him in later days (i Cor. 4:12). In Jemsalem he was 
under the instruction of a noted teacher named Gamaliel, 
(Acts 5 : 34), and Saul names him as his teacher in Acts 22 : 3. 

161 . He comes before us first in the stoning of Stephen, 
where he cares for the garments ot those who did the actual 
stoning of the first martyr. Then for a while he stands to the 
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forefront in the bitter persecution of the new and hated sect of 
the Nazarene. For the fearful work that he did in Jerusalem 
read Acts 8 : 3, and Acts 9:1; for similar work done elsewhere 
also Acts 26 : 10, ii. How widely he was soon known as a 
ruthless persecutor we learn from Acts 9 : 13. On account 
of all this he was the most feared man in the world by all 
believers. 

162 . His miraculous conversion took place on the way to 
Damascus on an errand of persecution. Of this we have 
one narrative given by Luke, and two given by the Apostle 
himself. (Acts 9 : 1-22; Acts 22 : 3-13; Acts 26 : 9-18). From 
the moment of his conversion, Saul was a changed man. That 
which he hated before he now loved, and for the sake of 
his newly found Master he was willing to suffer all the per- 
secutions that he himself had up to that time meted out 
to others. As a consequence of his preaching in Damascus 
he was obliged to flee, and he went at once to Arabia 
(Gal. I : 15-17), where many think that he spent three years in 
the vicinity of Mount Sinai, where Moses and Elijah had learned 
so much. It may be also that before he comes to the front in 
the story told by Luke, he was in Syria and Cilicia, as mentioned 
in Galatians i : 21. 

163 . In connection with the revival in Antioch, he is Intro- 
duced by Barnabas, who went to Tarsus and got him to aid him 
in his work (Acts ii : 25, 26). Here the Apostle remained for 
about one year, doing grand work for the church in that place. 
As we have seen in our lesson on the Acts, this was the church 
which organized the first missionary work, and sent Paul and 
Barnabas as their missionaries to other cities. Here begins 
Paul’s first missionary journey (Acts 13 : 2). In all his work 
Paul aimed at cities, for he knew that there he could find men, 
and these were what he sought. This first journey took him to 
C3q>rus, Perga, Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, and 
back through Lystra, Iconium, Antioch, to Attalia, and back 
to Antioch in Syria. Let the scholar read the story as told in 
Acts 13 and 14. In Lystra it was that he and Barnabas were first 
deified, — thought to be gods, — and not long after Paul was nearly 
killed by the inhabitants of that city. In Malta later on he was 
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first taken for a murderer, and then later on deified. Paul is the 
only man in all the Bible history who had such varied experiences. 

164 . In his second missionary journey he started once 
more from Antioch, and together with Silas made a tour of the 
cities touched in his first journey. Then they went into Galatia, 
and so on to Troas. Here it was that the vision of the man of 
Macedonia came to Paul, and the result was that they crossed 
over to Europe. In our last lesson we saw this army of four 
start on their journey across the Hellespont, they being destined 
to bring to Europe the gospel of the grace of God. For the 
narrative of this journey let the scholar look up carefully Acts 
15 : 36 to i8 : 22. In this tour he remained for a year and a 
half at Corinth. The place where he found the least persecution 
was Athens, and there too he found the least real seriousness. 
The Athenians seem to have cared too little about religion to 
take the trouble to persecute. 

165 . The third missionary journey begins in Acts 18 : 23, 
and the chief episode of this journey is that which took place in 
Ephesus (Acts 19, 20). In this city Paul remained for two 
years (Acts 19 : 10). Here was kindled the most remarkable 
bonfire that the world had ever seen, it being made up of books 
of incantation, that the idolaters were now willing to consign 
to the flames. 

166 . Paul’s journey to Rome really begins at Jerusalem, 
whither he had gone to take alms to his fellow-countrymen who 
were in distress. Here he was set upon and arrested, and then 
taken to Caesarea, where he appeared before Festus, Felix, and 
Agrippa. Here he was delayed for more than two years. Then 
he was sent to Rome on trial for his life. In this voyage the 
great shipwreck occurred. (For further details of this won- 
derful life, the scholar is referred to Dr. Stalker’s Life of Paul, 
a most wonderful and brief setting forth of the main incidents 
of the life of the Apostle.) 

167 . In all this story of Paul’s labors and sufferings there are 
great gaps. This is seen as soon as we compare his life, as given 
in the Acts, with one statement of his to the Corinthians, as 
pven in 2 Corinthians 1 1 : 25-28. Put in parallel columns, so 
as to bring them out, the record is as follows: 
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Paul’s Story 

Five times whipped by Jews. 
Thrice scourged by Romans. 
Thrice shipwrecked. 

A night and a day in the deep. 


Luke’s Story 

Not one mentioned. 

Only one mentioned. 

Not mentioned, for the ship- 
wreck given in Acts was 
subsequent to those named. 
Not mentioned. 


168. A Triumphant Life. — Therefore, Paul was bound to the 
whipping-post eight times ^ and suffered shipwreck jour times ^ 
while once he clung to wreckage for twenty-four hours before 
he could get to land. Yet in spite of all this he could exclaim, 
“Wherefore I take pleasure in weaknesses, in injuries, in neces- 
sities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake: for when 
I am weak, then am I strong” (2 Cor. 12 : 10). And in spite 
of all that he suffered he could also cry out: “I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therein to be content” (Phil. 4 : ii). 
It seems to us that if the Apostle had been asked, “Where did 
you learn this truly wonderful lesson?” he might have replied, 
“The whipping-post was my academy, and mobs with clenched 
fists and paving-stones were my professors. Fastings and 
perils in the deep were my college, and my midnight vigils were 
kept in the inner prison. Weariness and pain were my text- 
books, and kings and rulers my lecturers. Chained soldiers 
were my room-mates, a thorn in the flesh was my monitor, and 
Christ the crucified was Head-master.” 

169. All agree that at last Paul suffered martyrdom in Rome, 
by being beheaded. So ended the life of the most useful man of 
that day, and the great leader in work among the Gentiles. 


Test Questions 

1. Where was Saul bom? 

2. What distinguished Tarsus at that day? 

3. What trade did Saul learn, and how was it useful to him 
in after-life? 

4. When does he first come before us as a historical character? 
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5. What kind of a life did he live after the martyrdom of 
Stephen? 

6. Give an account of his conversion. 

7. Where did he go from Damascus at once on his conversion? 

8. Give the outline of his first missionary journey. 

9. What remarkable experience did he have at Lystra? 

10. Give the tour of his second missionary journey. 

1 1 . What was the principal city in which he wrought on his 
third journey? 

12. Give an account of his sufferings as given in his letter to 
the Corinthians compared with Luke’s narrative. 

13. Where did Paul suffer martyrdom, and in what way? 


Test Questions for Review 
Lessons 6 to 9 

1. What were the charges in the ecclesiastical trial of Jesus? 

2. What in the political trial? 

3. Name the persons who were present at the crucifixion. 

4. Give the six truths concerning the resurrection. 

5. Mention in their order the various appearances of Jesui 
to his disciples. 

6. What other appearances may be added to these? 

7. Describe the Ascension. 

8. What are the six pivotal events recorded in Acts? 

9. What fact in Saul’s conversion is of the utmost impor- 
tance? 

10. What victory did Paul and Silas gain in prison? 

11. Give the outline of Paul’s first missionary journey. 

12. Of his second. 

13. Where did Paul suffer martyrdom and how? 



How the Bible Came to Us 

BY IRA MAURICE PRICE, PH.D. 

Professor of the Semitic Languages and Literatures in 
the University of Chicago. 

1 . The English Bible is the Bible of the English-speaking world. 
It is used in several editions or translations. The most promi- 
nent of these are the Authorized, or King James Version (of i6i i), 
and the Revised Version (of 1881-5), and the American Standard 
Revision (of 1901). The recent revisions are supplied with 
marginal references and notes, both to parallel and to explanatory 
texts. In addition to these citations we find frequent references 
to the Heb(rew), Sept(uagint), Vulg(ate), and Syr(iac) readings. 
That is to say, the translators of the English Bible refer the 
reader to some variant reading in one of the great Bibles of the 
ancient world, for some valuable explanation of, or variant from, 
the reading found on the page of the Bible being read. In other 
words, we see by the margins of our English Bible, that there are 
many old Bibles in different languages which scholars must 
study if they give us the best that can be produced. 

2. Every one who can read the Bible in English must recognize 
the fact that our Bible is only a translation from the language 
in which the books of both Testaments were originally written. 
The original language of the Old Testament is Hebrew with a 
few sections appearing in the Aramaic tongue; and the New 
Testament is Greek. Any translator who wishes to give us an 
English Bible that will be closest to the meaning intended by the 
original writers, must translate out of those two languages. If 
any of us has ever attempted to translate a language, he knows 
how difficult it is to transfer the exact thought of one tongue into 
another. 

3 . The Hebrew language of the Old Testament is full of picture- 
thoughts. It is simple in construction, and has a very small 
number of words in actual use. It was the language of the 
Hebrew peoples during the time of their national existence, but 
degenerated into Aramaic some time after their return from the 
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exile. The tremendous expressive power of the language is 
seen in the great sermons of the prophets, especially Isaiah, and 
in the poetry of Job and the Psalms. 

4 . The founding and the growth of Alexandria under Greek 
influence led to an epoch in the history of the Bible. Facilities 
for trade and other reasons made this city attractive to the 
Jews. Greek, however, was the prevailing language of the 
community. Early in the third century B. C. the proportion of 
Greek-speaking Jew^ became so large that there was a call for< 
their Scriptures in their adopted tongue. To supply this religious 
need of the Jews, the Hebrew Bible was translated (about 
280-130 B. C.) into the Greek language. This Greek Bible 
contained all the books of the Hebrew Bible, and several other 
small books now called “the Apocrypha.” 

5 . This Greek Bible, now called the Septuagint (“Seventy”), 
so named because it was thought to have been translated from 
the Hebrew by “seventy” men, became the Bible of the Old 
Testament for the Greek-speaking world. In the time of our 
Lord it was largely used by the New Testament writers. It 
was quoted by them, and especially by Paul, almost everywhere. 
It was the Bible of the early Christian church until the 
conquest of Rome and the Latin tongue required a translation 
into Latin. These early Latin translations of the Old Testament 
were all made from the Septuagint. There were also some 
scholars in the church who, not being satisfied with the tran^ation 
of the Septuagint, made translations of their own. These 
were of some value to scholars, such as that most famous of all 
Biblical students, Origen (186-254 A. D.) who were trying to 
construct the best Greek text of the Bible. 

6. The many and differing Latin tranidations that were 
current in the second, third, and fourth centuries led Jerome, 
a fully equipped and competent scholar, to trandate the whole 
Bible from the original languages into good idiomatic Latin 
(384-405). His translation differed so much from those versions 
in general use that it was sharply and bitterly criticized by the 
less scholarly and more hostile enemies of progress. But the 
faithfulness of his translation to the original text commended it 
to the most thoughtful men of the Christian church, and before 
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many centuries it became the Bible of the Latin-speaking and 
Latin-using world. That was the Bible adopted by the Council of 
Trent, April 8, 1546, as the official Bible of the Roman Catholic 
Church. With the exception of the Psalms, which is simply a 
revision of an old Latin Psalter, and the apocryphal books 
included in the collection, this is Jerome’s translation, made 
384-405, which was so drastically condemned when it first 
appeared. 

7 * In northern Syria there was a body of Christians who used 
the Syrian language. Somewhere in the second century they 
made, or had made for them, a translation of the Bible to aid 
them in their Christian growth. The translation from Hebrew 
Old Testament into Syriac was a translation from one sister 
tongue into another, and was thus quite freely rendered. If 
one should to-day translate from Dutch into German, he would 
feel free to vary from the literal if thereby he thought he could 
help bring out the meaning of the original language. This 
Syriac translation, while a beautiful piece of work, was most too 
freely done to be of much value to scholars who are to-day trying 
to find out what the text could have been from which it was made. 
There are none of the Latin Bible apocryphal books in the Syriac 
version. 

8 . These facts show us that the early Christian church in 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and Europe used the Bible 
mainly in three versions, viz. : Septuagint, Greek, Latin Vulgate, 
and the Syriac — all valuable, prominent texts. Of Greek texts 
there were several translations current among different branches 
of the early church. 

9 . When the peoples on the outskirts of civilization became 
Christianized they also were provided with the Scriptures, 
translated into their tongues from one of the three or four great 
versions of that day. Thus we have the Bible in Arabic, Ethiopic, 
Armenian, Gothic, Slavonic and a lot of other border languages. 

10 . The Bible was introduced into England very early in the 
Christian centuries, and it was one of the Latin versions current 
in the Western world. This was succeeded by the Vulgate Latin. 
Preachers and teachers were obliged to interpret this in the 
language of the native peoples. Some fragments of these inter- 
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pretations, paraphrases, and translations remain to the present 
day, preserved in the Anglo-Saxon or early English tongue. In 
the fourteenth century, Wydiffe (1320-1384) gave us the first 
English Bible, translated, not from the original Hebrew and 
Greek, but from the Latin Vulgate, — a translation of a translation 
This was received with slight favor by the churchmen of that day. 

11. Not until the sixteenth century do we have an English 
Bible translated out of the original languages of the Bible. After 
great opposition and severe trial Tyndale succeeded in printing 
in Germany and distributing in England an English New Testa- 
ment translated from the Greek. But his books were confiscated, 
and burned in London by the church ofiicials. Remaining on the 
continent and prosecuting his translation of the Old Testament 
he was finally kidnapped, imprisoned, strangled, and burned at 
the stake October 6, 1536 — all because he translated the Bible into 
English so that the common people could read it. Within one 
year after his martyrdom his translation was published under 
another name by royal authority, the authority of Henry VIII. 
For several years English Bibles flowed from the presses of 
England and the continent in several editions, most prominent 
of which were “ Matthew’s, ” Coverdale’s, and the Great Bible. A 
revulsion against Protestantism cut off Cromwell’s head and 
gave Bible-popularity a setback. Edward VI (1547-3) 
espoused the cause of the Protestants, while Mary Tudor (1553-8) 
burned at the stake many of the best men of the times, such as 
Ridley, Latimer, and John Rogers. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth (1558-1603) Bible translation and publication, both 
Protestant and Catholic, made rapid progress. There were 
published the Geneva version (1560), the Bishops* Bible (1568), 
and the Rheims New Testament (Roman Catholic, 1582). Of 
all these the Geneva Bible became the most popular. 

12 . Early in the reign of James I (1603-25) a movement was 
set on foot to provide a new and better English translation of the 
Bible. Most of the eminent Biblical scholars of England set 
to work and produced in 1611 the Authorized Version of the 
Bible; it is a model of good English and a very faithful translation 
of the original texts known at that time. 

13 . Between 161 1, the date of appearance of the Authorized 
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Vcrtion, and 1870, the date of the beginning of a revision, a 
period of more than 250 years, scholars found a large number of 
very valuable manuscripts of the Bible, older and, nearer the 
lost priginals than any hitherto known. The English language, 
too, in that space of time, had changed in some important par- 
ticulars. During this same period, several private attempts 
were made to give us a new and better translation than the 
Authorized Version. Several works were produced on the 
added new material of the new manuscripts now known to 
scholars. In fact, there was agitation toward a new translation 
on the grounds of the better Hebrew and Greek texts now at 
hand, of the more thorough and comprehensive scholarship 
available, and of the obsolete language of the Authorized Version. 

14 , In 1870 steps were taken toward revision, and before many 
years both a British and American Revision Committee, made up 
of many of the leading British and American Biblical scholars, 
were at work. After ten years of most conscientious and careful 
effort the Revised Version of the New Testament appeared in 
1881, and four years later, in 1885, the Old Testament appeared — 
thus completing a translation on the basis of the best manu- 
scripts now known to the scholarly world. 

15 . The American Revision Committee, not as conservative 
as the British in the retention of old terms, words and phrases, 
carefully revised the Revised Version and issued in 1901 The 
American Standard Revised Version — the best edition of the 
Bible in the English language. 

Test Questions 

1. What are the three most prominent of the editions of 
the Bible in English? 

2. What are the two original languages of the Old Testament? 
The original language of the New Testament? 

3. What is a special characteristic of the Hebrew language? 

4. What is meant by the Septuagint? 

5. Who was the great translator of the Bible into Latin? 
By what church was it officially adopted? 

6. Into what language akin to Hebrew was the Bible trans- 
lated, and through the agency of what people? 
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7. What versions were mainly in use in the early Christian 
church? 

8. Who gave us the first English Bible, and when? 

9. Who first translated the Bible into English from the 
original Bible languages? 

10. Tell the story of Tyndale’s version. 

11. What other editions were prominent at about that time? 

12. What gave Bible popularity a setback? 

13. What Bibles were published during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth? 

14. In whose reign and by whom was the Authorized Version 
produced? 

15. Why was a revision deemed necessary? 

16. In what year did the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment appear? The Old Testament revision? 

17. What body of men prepared the Revision? 

18. Who prepared the American Standard Revised Versioiv 
and in general how does it differ from the Revised Version? 



The Gist of the Books 

Note. — By means of this outline, the teacher could drill the class frequently, say at 
least at every Review Period, not only on the names of the books, but on their prin- 
cipal contents as here suggested. It is extremely useful to student and teacher to be 
able to recall instantly just what is the true characteristic content of each book in the 
Bible, as well as the order of the books. The best way is to drill by subdivision, the 
Pentateuch, Historical Books, etc., mastering the outlines under each subdivision. 


The Old Testament — ^The Pentateuch 

Genesis 

The book of beginnings — the creation; the fall of man; the 
beginnings of the chosen people. 

Exodus 

The story of the going out of the chosen people from Egypt 
to Canaan, with an account of God’s dealings with his people 
in guiding them into national life. 

Leviticus 

Laws and ceremonies of the tabernacle for the priestly tribe 
of Levi, as a guide in their service. 

Numbers 

The book of the numbering of the people on two occasions 
— (i) At Sinai, in the second year of the wanderings; (2) On 
the Jordan, in the fortieth year. Containing the story of the 
wanderings, from Sinai to the countries east of the Jordan. 

Deuteronomy 

The repetition of the Law, to the people who had been born 
in the wilderness, as applied to the coming life in Canaan,- 
appointment of Joshua to succeed Moses; the account 
the death of Moses. 

Historical Books 

Joshua 

The story of the Conquest of Canaan; distribution of the 
land; locating tabernacle at Shiloh; and death of Joshua. 

Judges 

The story of Israel’s political and religious decline after 
Joshua’s death. “There was no king in Israel; every man 
did that which was right in his own eyes.” A history of the 
Judges from death of Joshua. 
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Ruth 

The link connecting the period of the Judges with the 
Monarchy, giving David’s genealogy, and furnishing many 
instances of faith, and of the bringing of good out of evil. 

1 and 2 Samuel 

A continuation of the history of the Judges, telling of Eli 
and Samuel, and the story of Saul's anointing and reign, 
and the rise and reign of David. 

1 and 2 Kings 

The history of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah from the 
death of David to the captivity. The story of the con- 
flict between Jehovah and Baal. The life-stories of Elijah 
and Elisha. 

1 and 2 Chronicles 

Giving matter supplementary to the preceding books; the 
temple ritual under David and Solomon; restoration of 
church and nation after captivity. 

Ezra 

The return of the captives under Zerubbabd ; the rebuilding 
of the temple; the second return of captives in time of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus and Ezra’s reformation of the 
people. 

Nehemiah 

The rebuilding of the city walls of Jerusalem under Nehemiah; 
reforms, civil and religious; restoration of Temple services; 
re-enacting of Mosaic law. 

Esther 

An episode in the history of the Israelites who remained in 
captivity, showing the overrtding power of Providence. 

Poetical Books 
Job 

The story of Job’s sufferings and patient endurance; the 
wisdom and power of God in dealing with him; his closing 
days of peace and prosperity. 

Psalms 

A compilation of songs of praise and devotion, used especially 
in the public worship of Jehovah. 
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Proverbs 

A manual of practical rules of life setting wisdom over 
against folly — principally the work of Solomon. 
Ecclesiastes 

The story of a search for happiness in the things of the world, 
concluding with the emptiness of everything but the doing 
of God's will. 

Song of Solomon 

There are three principal views concerning the Song of 
Solomon or Song of Songs: (i) As a spiritual allegory, 
teaching God’s love for Israel; (2) As an allegory with 
Christ as the Lover and his church as the beloved; (3) As 
the story of Solomon’s love for the Shulamite. 

The Prophetical Books 

The Major Prophets 

Isaiah 

Prophecies against Jerusalem; a forecast of Messianic days; 
the relation of the Jewish nation to its enemies; the disap- 
pearance of national distinctions, and the great future of the 
church. 

Jeremiah 

Warnings to the Jews; a survey of all nations; a promise of 
return from exile; prophecies regarding Egypt. 

Lamentations 

A pathetic ode, expressing Jeremiah’s grief over the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and its Temple, and the miseries of slavery 
and famine. 

Ezekiel 

Prophecies before and after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
exhorting to repentance; pronouncing God’s judgment on 
the surrounding nations; and visions of the final glory of 
God’s people in a new Jerusalem. 

Daniel 

The story of Daniel in Babylon, and particularly note- 
worthy because of its Messianic predictions. 
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The Minor Prophets 

Hosea 

Points out the unfaithfulness of Israel; the necessity for 
punishment; the final restoration of Israel. 

Joel 

A prophetical description of locusts, drought, and invasion, 
with exhortation to fasting, prayer, and repentance; a 
promise of blessing; a warning of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; a foretelling of the founding of Messiah’s Kingdom. 
Amos 

Denounces sins of nations around Israel and Judah; describes 
the state of the two kingdoms, and pictures the coming of 
the Messiah and restoration of the people. 

Obadiah 

Predicts annihilation of Edom, and contrasts it with the 
future restoration of Israel, who are to possess Edom and 
Philistia, and enjoy the promises of the Messiah. 

Jonah 

The story of Jonah’s mission to the Ninevites, his wilfulness; 
and God’s love for the nations. 

biicah 

Depicts the fall of Israel and Judah; the better things to 
come; foretells invasions of Sennacherib and Shalmaneser, 
the dispersion of Israel, destruction of Jerusalem and 
Assyria, and the birthplace and kingdom of Christ. 

Nahum 

A consoler from Jehovah, foretelling the downfall of Assyria, 
and repeating Jonah’s denunciations of Assyria. 

Habakkuk 

Foretells destruction of the Chaldeans; utters song of praise 
for the power and mercy of Jehovah, with confidence in his 
mercy on his people. 

Zephaniab 

Prophetic warnings against Judah, and the Baal and Moloch 
worship, ending with reproofs to Jerusalem, and promise of 
final restoration. 
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Haggai 

An arousement of the people to support Zerubbabel and 
Joshua (the high priest) in building the Temple. 

Zechariah 

Encourages the Jews to push on in building the Temple; 
foreshadows national history and the coming of the Messiah. 

Malachi 

Reproves the profanation of the priests in the New Temple, 
and foretells the appearance of the Messiah to purify the 
Temple. 

The New Testament — Historical Books 

Matthew 

The nature of the Kingdom of Heaven; the miracles to illus- 
trate Jesus* teachings; the opposition of Pharisees; Jesus as 
the kingly Messiah. 

Mark 

Emphasizes the deeds of Christ, the mighty Saviour. 

Luke 

Sets forth the redemptive character of Christ. 

John 

Emphasizes the deity of Christ. 

Acts 

The history of the founding and extending of the Christian 
Church — under Peter and Paul. 

The Epistles — ^Pauline 

Romans 

The summary of God's dealings with mankind, from first 
adoption to sonship, showing sinfulness of human race; the 
way of salvation; the Christian's duty and privileges; the 
development of truth; personal messages. 

1 and 2 Corinthians 

(i) The church as it was at that time; reproof of the factional 
spirit; intercourse with heathen* words about the Lord's 
supper; resurrection of the dead. (2) The model pastor; 
thankfulness for the removal of evils against which Paul 
had written in the first letter; indignation at the arrogance 
of his opponents. 
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Oftlatiaxu 

The “magna charta of Christian liberty/* Contain^ 
details of Paul’s life. Salvation impossible through works 
of the law. Brief outline of plan of salvation as given 
in Romans, Its argument makes Christianity not a 
Jewish sect but a world religion. 

Ephesians 

On the Ideal Church. Written to strengthen those who had ^ 
left heathenism, contrasting their present higher life with the 
former degradation. 

Philippians 

On the Ideal Christian. Written during Paul’s first imprison- 
ment in Rome — a letter of grateful affection, of joy over the 
Philippian Christians, and comment upon his imprisonment 
and prospects. 

Colossians 

On the Ideal Saviour. The supremacy of Christ as the source 
of all spiritual blessings; the stimulus of Paul’s own example 
in pressing on to the truth; a warning against false teach- 
ings; the effect of sharing in Christ’s resurrection. 

1 and 2 Thessalonians 

(i) Gratitude for their acceptance of the Gospel; the glories 
of resurrection and of the transformed body; (2) To correct 
an impression that the resurrection was near at hand; exhor- 
tations to perseverance, and appeals for the prayers of the 
Thessalonians. 

1 and 2 Timothy 

To counteract the Judaizing influence at work against Paul's 
views of Christianity, and to encourage Timothy in his 
duties, with directions as to public worship, and friendly 
counsel to Timothy. 

Titus 

Advice as to the course to pursue in helping the church in 
Crete to overcome degenerate state; church organization, 
qualification of elders, suppression of false teachers; personal 
words to Titus; the importance of good works. 



Philemon 

A letter of reconciliation on behalf of Philemon's converted 
slave Onesimus, by whom the letter was taken to Philemon. 

Hebrews 

Showing the superiority of the Christian over the Jewish 
dispensation, because its Author is superior to Moses; because 
the Old Covenant was incomplete; and warnings against 
relapses into Judaism. 

The Epistles — General 

James 

An Epistle of Faith. Addressed to Jewish Christians, on 
sincerity and patience; against hypocrisy, self-deceit, adula- 
tion of the rich, and contempt of the poor; on ruling the 
tongue; on false charity; and warning against trying to serve 
God and Mammon. 

1 Peter 

The first of two Epistles of Hope. As to earthly trials; a 
holy life; duty as citizens, slaves, husbands, wives; pastors 
and their duties. 

2 Peter 

Perseverance in faith and good works; punishment of the 
impenitent; certainty of the Second Advent. 

1 John 

The first of three Epistles of Love. A doctrinal discourse, 
especially to Gentiles in Asia Minor, aiming to show the 
true doctrine as to the Person of Christ, and communion 
with him as necessary to a holy life, and intended to con- 
firm them in their faith. 

2 John 

•*To the elect lady” (of whom nothing certain is known) 
and her children— an exhortation to love, faith, godliness, 
and a warning against false teachers. 

3 John 

To Gaius, of whom nothing certain is known, commending 
him for hospitality and piety, warning him against Dio- 
trephes, and asking his help for Demetrius. 
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Jude 

Remarkable for an otherwise unrecorded sa3ring of Enoch 
(v. 14). Warns against false teachers. Cites examples of 
impenitence, and afi&rms certainty of judgment and punish- 
ment of the wicked. 


Prophetical 

Revelation 

The only prophetical book of the N ew Testament. The visions 
of John the Apostle on the Isle of Patmos, in his old age. 
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Paul’s Joumeyings 

From “A Chart of Paul’s Joumeyings/' Arnold, 
Published by The Sunday School Times Co. 



Copyright, 1897, BY John D. Wattlbs Sc Co, 

First Journey 


Antiocli. Paul and Barnabas commissioned (Acts 13 : 1-3) 
t. Seleucia. Embarked (Acts 13 ; 4). 

а. Salamis. Preached in synagogues (Acts 13 ; 5). 

3. Paphos. The sorcerer (Acts 13 : 6-12). 

4. Perga. John Mark returned (Acts 13 ; 13). 

5. Antioch of Pisidia. Preaching and persecution (Acts 13 ^ 

14-50). 

б. Iconium. Strife (Acts 13 : 51 to 14 : 7). 

% Lystra. Paul stoned (Acts 14 : 8-19). 

8. Derbe. Made many disciples (Acts 14 ! 20, 21). 

9. Lystra. 

10. Iconium. >■ Confirmed disciples (Acts 14 r ai-*24)« 

11. 12. Antioch. J 

13, Perga. Spoke the Word (Acts 14 : 25), 

14, Attalia. Embarked (Acts 14 ; 25). 

15, 16. Antioch. Reported their work (Acts 14 : 26-28). 

17. Jerusalem. Council (Acts 15 : 1-29) 

18. Antioch. Tarried, preaching (Acts 15 : 3o-35)« 
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Second Journey 

Antioch. Paul and Barnabas disagree (Acts 15 : 36-40), 

1. Syria and Cilicia. Confirming churches (Acts 15 : 41). 

2. Derbe and Lystra. Timothy accompanies (Acts 16 : 1-3). 

3. 4. Iconium, Antioch. Delivering decrees (Acts 16 : 2, 4, 

5. Galatia, Phrygia, Mysia, Troas (Acts 16 : 6-8). 

Troas. Macedonian call (Acts 16 : 8-10). 

6. Samothrace, Neapolis (Acts 16 : ii). 

7. Philippi. Lydia; the jailer (Acts 16 : 12-40). 

8, 9. Amphipolis, Apollonia (Acts 17 : i). 

10. Thessalonica. Church planted (Acts 17 : 1-9). 

11. Beroea. Preaching, strife (Acts 17 : 10-14). 

12. Athens. Address on Mars’ Hill (Acts 17 : 15-34). 

13. Corinth. Church planted, Aquila and Priscilla (Acts 18 : 

1-17). 

14. Ephesus. Left Priscilla and Aquila (Acts 18 : i8-2i), 

15. Caesarea. Landed (Acts 18 : 22). 

16. Jerusalem. Saluted the church (Acts 18 : 22). 

17. Antioch. Spent some time (Acts 18 : 22, 23). 
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Third Journey 

Antioch. Departed from (Acts i8 : 23). 

1-5. Galatia, Phrygia, Ephesus. Stablishing discipjes (Acts 
18 : 23). 

Ephesus. Apollos, Tyrannus, Demetrius (Acts 18 : 24 
to 19 : 41). 

6. Troas (2 Cor. 2:12, 13). 

7-13. Macedonia, Greece. Gave exhortation (Acts 20 : i, 2). 

Greece. Spent three months (Acts 20 : 3). 

14-18. Philippi. Set sail (Acts 20:4-6). 

19. Troas. Eutychus restored (Acts 20 : 6-12). 

20. Assos. Took in Paul (Acts 20 : 13, 14). 

21. Mitylene, Chios^ Samos, Miletus (Acts 20 : 14, 15). 

Miletus. Visit of Ephesian elders (Acts 20 : 15-38). 

22. 23. Cos, Rhodes, Patara, Cyprus, Tyre (Acts 21 : 1-3). 

Tyre. Tarried seven days (Acts 21 : 3-6) 

24. Ptolemais. Abode one day (Acts 21 : 7). 

25. Csesarea. Virgin prophets, Agabus (Acts 21 ;8-i4). 

26. Jerusalem. Report of Paul’s Gentile ministry (Acts 21 : 

15-26). 
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Paul’s Joumeyings {Concluded) ■ 



Copyright, 1897, BY John D. Wattles Sc Co. 

Voyage to Rome 


Jerusalem. Paul’s arrest (Acts 21 : 27-36). 

Jerusalem. Address in the Hebrew language (Acts 21 : 
37 to 22 : 29). 

Jerusalem. Address before the sanhedrin (Acts 22 ; 30 to 
23 : II). 

Jerusalem. Plot of the Jews (Acts 23 ; 12-32). 

I. Caesarea. Examination before Felix (Acts 23 : 33-24 ; 23). 
Caesarea. Before Felix and Drusilla (Acts 24 : 24-27). 
Caesarea. Before Festus, appeal to Caesar (Acts 25 : 1-12). 
Caesarea. Before Agrippa and Bernice (Acts 25 : 13-26 ; 32), 
2-5. Sidon, C3rprus, Myra, Cnidus, Crete (Acts 27 : 1-13). 

6. Sea of Adria, Melita. Shipwreck (Acts 27 : 14-44). 

Melita. Rescue, miracles by Paul (Acts 28 : i-ii). 

7. Syracuse. Tarried three days (Acts 28 : 12). 

8, 9. Rhegium, Puteoli. Found brethren (Acts 28 : 13, 14). 

10, II. Appii Forum, Three Taverns. Met by brethren from 
Rome (Acts 28 : 15). 

X2. Rome. Conference with Jews (Acts 28 : 16-29). 

Rome. Preaching in own hired house (Acts 28 : 30, 31). 
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THE TWELVE TRIBES 





TEN FEATURES OF THE INDIA 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

(General Secretary, Rev. R. Burges, Jubbulpore, C.P.) 


1. The first Sunday School m India was established 

in Serampur in 1803 ; the India Sunday School 
Union was founded in 1876 in Allahabad; the 
whole work therefore is indigenous. 

2. It has a whole-time General Secretary, because 

of the strong appeal made by a Decennial Mis- 
sionary Conference. The Sunday School 
Union, London, has responded since 1900 by 
providing a man and his salary. 

3. It is thoroughly inter-denominational and pre- 

supposes the authority of Communions over 
their own Sunday Schools. 

4. It is evangelistic in that a large proportion of its 

membership is non-Christian. 

5. It lays emphasis on Teacher Training. Mr. E. A. 

and Mrs. Annett are exclusively devoted to 
this section. 

6. It employs permanent and temporary Asiatic 

Agents who devote themselves to the propaga- 
tion of the most approved Sunday School ideas. 

7. It enlists the co-operation of the laity in the most 

fruitful form of voluntary service. 

8. It desires to register itself in such other missions 

of usefulness as the changing character of the 
times requires. 

9. It is, in fact, an organization with a wider scope 

than technical Sunday School work. Nothing 
is foreign to its sympathy touching the spiritual 
life of the child in the home, school, church 
and state. 

10. It unites the Sunday Sdlool v^rk of about 100 
Missionary Societies on the fieltf'^d reports 
a membership of 610,096, CDeaSsmer 50 lan- 
guages. 






